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General Johnston. 
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With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The active and varied career of General Joseph E. John- 
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differences of between Jefferson Davis himself, 


and their effect upon the fortunes of the Confederacy, render 
Fo one of engrossing interest and great his- 
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Factors in : ean Civilization. 
Srupres in Appirep Socrotoey. A Series of Fourteen Pop- 
ular Lectures and Discussions 


Association. With Index. 


= State.”’ are by well-known 
writers and the range of topics embracing all the 
more important 


jogical questions were the time. 


Speeches and Addresses of William 
McKinley, 
From his Election to Congress to the Present Time. Com- 
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8vo, 650 pages, cloth, $2.00. 
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Personal Recollections of Werner von 
Siemens, 
Translated by W. C. CourLanp. §8vo, cloth. 
In t different fields — the application of heat and 
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The Life of Sir Richard F. Burton. 


By his Wife, Isanex Burron. With numerous Portraits, 
Tilustrations, and Maps, and 2 colored Plates. In 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


“Few men of our time have led a more romantic and adventurous 
rton. A consummate linguist and 
of men, races, 
adventures, and of more than 
, Burton stands forth in these hum- 
as a rare and almost unique personality. No one is so well 
qualified to do justice to his and eventful career as his devoted 
of his inmost thoughts, his associate in 
. » » The book presents a strik- 
ing a faithful ——s aa avery a man and a stirring record 
of — London Times 


volumes abound > interest of every sort, and they constitute 


an almost perfect course of modern geography and travel for those 
children of a r growth who will insist on ha their knowledge 
of this kind in an entertaining form.”"— London Daily News. 


Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. 


From the Field Notes of Lewis Linpsay Dycue, A.M., 
M.S., Professor of Zotlogy and Curator of Birds and Mam- 
mals in the Kansas State University. The Story of Four- 
teen Expeditions after North American Mammals. By 
Cuarence E, Epworps. With numerous [llustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


* Tt is not always that a i of zodlogy is so enthusiastic a sports- 
man as Prof. Dyche. ey mouth African rsy bea 
panna = ay for examp Africa. > ay ee 
dangerous as the lion, more —. 


and goats 
yee pet I, wh Ty be bf mn Evident) 


came by his tastes as a hunter from lifelong experience.”— New Fork 
Tribune. 


“This book has no dull and is often excitingly interesting, and 
.sEa be Remute, ond andes of wid bens. 


On the Old Frontier. 


By Wiutu1aM O. Stopparp, author of ‘* Crowded Out 0’ Cro- 
field,”’ ‘“‘ Little Smoke,”* ‘** The Battle of New York,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. D. Murpuy. Good Books for Young 
Readers Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In this story Mr. Stoddard is at his best. He de- 
scribes the vicissitudes of the settlers in western New York, 
=— was the frontier of the last century, the homely yet 

adventurous existence at Plum Hollow Fort, the plottings of 
the Iroquois, their assemblage i hy i great Council House, 
and their final desperate raid. boy is the hero of the book, 
and every American boy and ea should read it for its his- 
torical value as well as for its romantic interest. 


Louisa Muhlbach’s Historical Novels. 

New edition, 18 vols. [liustrated. 12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.00. 

In offering to the public our new and illustrated 12mo edi- 
tion of Louisa Miihlbach’s celebrated historical romances we 
wish to call attention to the continued and increasing popu- 
larity of these books for over thirty years. These romances 
are as well known in and as in the author’s 
native country, Germany, and it has been the unanimous ver- 


dict that no other romances uce so vividly the spirit and 
social life of the times which are described. In the vividness 
of style, a of ents, ond the distinct- 


portrayed, 
a at the same time they familiarize the 
with the events and personages of great historical 
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THE LITERARY WEST. 


Mr. Lowell’s famous essay “On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners” is in need of a 
supplement. ‘A Certain Condescension in 
Easterners ” is a theme that calls for treatment 
in similar vein; but the pen rusts that alone 
could have dealt with it adequately, that alone 
could have bestowed upon it the measure and 
quality of genial satire that it deserves. For 
many years past the attitude of Eastern writers 
towards literary activity in the West has been 
similar to that once assumed by Boston towards 
New York, and by England towards the United 
States. It has been an attitude of condescen- 
sion, of patronizing counsel, of mild surprise 
that a region so far removed from the centre of 
the intellectual system should venture to have 
such things as literary aspirations. 

«But you are so very far away,” was the 
naive remark recently made to a gathering of 
American scholars by a foreign guest who was 
trying to be complimentary, but who could not 
refrain from coupling surprise with admira- 
tion. Most Eastern explorers who brave the 
passes of the Alleghany Mountains, and find 
their way to the intellectual frontier settle- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, return to their 
homes with a tale from which the element of 
wonder is rarely missing. Every now and then 
some weekly paper or monthly magazine of the 
Atlantic Coast devotes an article to Western 
literature, and, whatever the aspect it selects 
for treatment or the writers it singles out for 
fame, the accent of encouragement is always 
marked. 

This display of provincialism is amusing 
enough to all but the few who live in the in- 
tellectual corners whence it originates ; but it 
has one feature which has not been given the 
prominence that it deserves. As far as con- 
descension goes, with its patronizing implica- 
tions, the classical essay already mentioned may 
possibly be thought to cover the ground, for, 
mutatis mutandis, its criticism is applicable to 
New England narrowness as well as to Old 
England insularity. But the phase of the mat- 
ter which seems to call for particular com- 
ment, and upon which Lowell hardly touched, 
is that illustrated by the kind of literary pro- 
duction which, in both cases, attracts the atten- 
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tion of the elder community to the work of the 
younger. Americans are not a little diverted 
when they notice the sort of thing upon which 
European critics of our literature are wont to 
seize as typical of our intellectual activity. 
“Your countrymen,” says Richard Grant W hite, 
in the character of Mansfield Humphreys, speak- 
ing to his English fellow-traveller, “even the 
intelligent and kindly-intentioned, are so stung 
with a craze after something peculiarly Amer- 
ican from America that they refuse to accept 
anything as American that is not extravagant 
and grotesque. Even in literature they accept 
as American only that which is as strange and 
really as foreign to the tastes and habits of the 
most thoroughbred Americans as it is to them.” 
To this propensity of the European we must 
in large measure attribute the astonishing trans- 
atlantic vogue of Poe and Whitman and Mr. 
Harte. Excellent writers all three, and cer- 
tainly among the foremost that this country 
has produced ; yet it is to their accidental char- 
acteristics, rather than to their display of the 
qualities common to all good literature, that 
they in great part owe their reputation abroad. 
To quote once more from the writer above 
mentioned, the foreign critic is constantly put- 
ting to our literature such a question as this: 
“ Where is that effluence of the new-born in- 
dividual soul that should emanate from a fresh 
and independent democracy, the possessors of 
a continent, with a Niagara and a Mississippi 
between two vast oceans?’ And the foreign 
critic, finding this “ effluence of the new-born 
individual soul” to emanate very perceptibly 
from such a writer as Whitman, seizes upon 
him as a typically American product. . To the 
sane student, of course, these characteristics of 
Whitman that so impress the foreigner are 
the husks of his genius; they are in themselves 
intolerable, but we put up with them because 
of the fitful flashes of imaginative style that 
find their way through these uncouth wrap- 
pings. But the foreigner takes the envelope 
for the substance; while for the American lit- 
erature that is merely good, according to the 
accepted and immutable standards of literary 
workmanship, he has but scant recognition. 
This peculiar attitude of the foreign critic 
towards American writers is closely paralleled 
by the attitude of the East towards the West ; 
and this brings us to the special subject of our 
remarks. When an Eastern writer undertakes 
to discuss the literary activity of the West, he 
almost invariably falls into the error of the 
foreign critic, and singles out as noteworthy 





and typical the writers whose work evinces some 
sort of eccentricity. It may be badly written, 
it may be grotesque, it may be vulgar—it fre- 
quently has all three of these characteristics, — 
but it is original, it is piquant, it satisfies the 
unholy yearning for the new thing. Some com- 
poser of dialect doggerel, cheaply pathetic or 
sentimental, gains the ear of the public ; his 
work has nothing more than novelty to rec- 
ommend it, but the advent of a new poet is her- 
alded, and we are told by Eastern critics that 
the literary West has at last found a voice. 
Some strong-lunged but untrained product of 
the prairies recounts the monotonous routine 
of life on the farm or in the country town, and 
is straightway hailed as the apostle of the new- 
est and consequently the best realism. Some 
professional buffoon strikes a new note of bad 
taste in the columns of the local newspaper, and 
the admiring East holds him up as the exem- 
plar of the coming humor. Some public lec- 
turer, sure of the adulation of his little coterie 
of followers, estimates or interprets the litera- 
ture of the world in accordance with whatever 
vagaries occupy his unregulated fancy, and the 
surprising announcement is made that a great 
creative critic has arisen in our midst. Skilled 
in the arts of self-advertisement, these men are 
quick to enlarge the foothold thus gained ; their 
reputations grow like snowballs: they come to 
take themselves as seriously as they are taken 
by others; and the people of real culture and 
refinement, whose numbers are so rapidly in- 
creasing in the West, have to endure the hu- 
miliation of being represented, in the minds of 
a large proportion of their fellow-countrymen, 
by men who are neither cultured nor refined. 
In the meanwhile, hundreds of men and women 
throughout the West are engaged in producing 
literary work too excellent to be obtrusive, 
work that conforms to the recognized standards 
of all serious writing, work that scorns to be 
effective at the cost of style and moderation and 
good taste. But if the average Eastern reader 
be asked who, in his mind, are the represent- 
ative writers of the West, he will name persons 
indignantly repudiated, for the most part, by 
Western readers of intelligence and discrim- 
ination. The selection will doubtless be made 
in good faith, and the fault will not be his ; it 
will be the fault of the newspapers that have 
supplied him with the information, of the care- 
less critics who make it a matter of faith that 
whatever is Western must needs be wild. A 
heavy responsibility rest with these critics both 
for the part they play in giving notoriety to 
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persistent failure to recognize the really praise- 
worthy work done by Western writers. 

We do not claim that this work is as yet 
very great in amount, or that much of it de- 
serves very high praise ; but we do claim that 
it is respectable both in quality and quantity, 
and that both of these facts are to a consider- 
able extent ignored by Eastern writers. We 
expect that the West will make a large con- 
tribution to American literature during the 
coming ten or twenty years; and, if ever sane 
criticism is needed, it is at such a time. But 
the criticism we get tends to discourage honest 
workmanship and to encourage what is extrav- 
agant and meretricious. Above all, it is time 
to have done with the notion, forced upon us 
with wearisome iteration by certain writers, 
both Eastern and Western, that the West is 
now developing, or ever will develope, a distinct- 
ive literature of its own. The West and the 
East are peopled by the same sort of men and 
women, and their work, when it deserves the 
name of literature at all, has, and will have, the 
characteristics common to all good writing in 
the English language. The distinction between 
East and West will never be other than an ar- 
tificial one ; even now, many of the best writ- 

‘ers of either section came to it from the other. 
If the national centre of literary activity fol- 
lows the Westward path of the centre of pop- 
ulation, as seems probable, it will carry with it 
the accepted literary tradition, before which all 
crude local growths of tradition will be forced 
to give way. The coming literature of the 
West may be largely Western in its themes, 
but it will never be Western in its manner, as 
certain blatant rhetoricians would persuade us. 
Except in their relation to choice of subject- 
matter, the terms Eastern and Western, North- 
ern and Southern, have absolutely no literary 
meaning in a country all of whose parts have a 
common speech. The same standards apply to 
all the literature written in the English lan- 
guage, whether produced in England or Austra- 
lia, in Canada or the United States. Still more 
closely do they apply to the literature produced 
in different sections of our country, and it is 
an unfortunate application of local patriotism, 
whether Eastern or Western, that seeks to cre- 
ate a distinction where uone should exist, or 
that, in its endeavor to create such a distine- 
tion, ignores the necessary unity of a national 
literature, and attaches undue weight to the ac- 
cidental qualities of its particular manifesta- 
tions. 


scribblers who offend against art, and for their 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
STUDIES AT CHICAGO. 


The passing year has been for Chicago one of ex- 
tremes. Never before has there been in the hands 
of her bankers so much money, and never before 
has there been so much of suffering among her 
thousands of unemployed. Never have her mate- 
rial resources been so exploited in the eyes of the 
world, and never has her intellectual and moral life 
been so stirred and stimulated, as in the past few 
months. For nearly half a year she has been play- 
ing the host to a series of Congresses devoted to 
wellnigh every field of thought which contributes 
its ideals to the culture of the race; and she has 
found leisure at the same time to entertain a vast 
array of conventions, conferences, and annual meet- 
ings of literary, scientific, and industrial associa- 
tions. During a large part of September the atten- 
tion of the public was rightly concentered on the 
sessions of the Congress of Religions,—perhaps the 
most remarkable gatherings of the whole series. 
But while the local press gave its pages copiously 
to the chronicle of this Congress, it almost ignored 
the presence, at the same time, of two bodies whose 
sessions in Chicago mark an important stage in our 
intellectual growth. 

The International Statistical Association held dur- 
ing the second week of September its fifth biennial 
session, in the halls of the University of Chicago, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association. The session of the for- 
mer was fraught with the greatest interest, many 
very notable papers being read. The proceedings of 
the Economic Association were concentrated into 
one rich day, when papers were read by Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker, and Professors Hadley, Patten, 
Clark, and Taussig. The speakers were all mas- 
ters in their fields, and the small audiences were 
composed of experts and workers. With no par- 
ticular notice from the outside world, these meet- 
ings were conducted with an earnestness of purpose 
and of attention which made their sessions a valua- 
ble contribution to the advancement of social science, 
stimulating and invigorating that kind of research 
which is conducted quietly in a corner, and which 
is known generally in its results rather than in its 
agents, to whom the obtainment of truth is a suffi- 
cient quid pro quo. 

The combined meetings brought Chicago a spe- 
cial double honor for the first time. During the 
seven years of its existence, the Economic Associa- 
tion has seemed to find in the western boundary of 
the thirteen original States a Rubicon beyond whose 
charmed frontier it could not pass. At last the As- 
sociation has gone forth to possess the continent ; 
and Chicago is seized as the key to the situation. 
The International Association takes its first flight 
over sea, and is introduced to America by Chicago. 








Both departures are significant. At the banquet 
which the International Association enjoyed at the 
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hands of its entertainers—the Statistical and Econ- 
omic Associations of America—among the honored 
guests at the head of the table sat Chicago’s three 
college presidents,— educators, all of them, by a 
life-work of training, and all of them recognized as 
investigators and original scholars. In their affilia- 
tion with the leading economists of America and 
the most prominent statisticians of many lands was 
made manifest Chicago’s place in the forefront 
of the newer education, where scientific research 
and liberal training go hand in hand. By its visit 
to America, the International Association recog- 
nizes the statistical work of a land where Col. Car- 
roll D. Wright stands the acknowledged peer of 
any statistician living, and where a school of younger 
statisticians is growing up around governmental and 
collegiate centres as brilliant as it is exact. By its 
visit to Chicago, the Economic Association focuses 
its attention on the home of the youngest of our 
economic publications —“ The Journal of Political 
Economy,” which at a single stride has taken a 
place beside the Harvard “Quarterly Journal of 
Economics” and “The Economic Journal” of the 
British Association. Nowhere on this continent can 
economic problems be studied to better advantage 
than in the city which probably already ranks first 
in population, and where varied nationality as well 
as numbers present some of the most perplexing 
aspects of social turmoil. Nowhere better can the 
statistical expert find the raw material of his com- 
binations than in this largest centre of the food sup- 
plies of the world. In every variety of produc- 
tion, in every phase of distribution, in every agency 
of exchange, this city is a huge laboratory of econ- 
omic phenomena, furnishing experiments ready made 
to the hand of the observer. Here, whence twenty- 
five lines of railway radiate, and where two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of street tramways intermesh, 
the railroad problem is best surveyed. No other 
city furnishes larger scope for the student of muni- 
cipal economics. Nowhere is the evil that a Toyn- 
bee Hall or a Hull House seeks to face more ap- 
parent. The World’s Columbian Exposition, un- 
doubtedly, brought us the Statistical and Economic 
Associations in its train; but the Exposition has 
helped to reveal to a large portion of humanity 
what the London “ Times” called a greater exhibit 
than “the White City ””— Chicago itself. And this 
thronging of the millions at our doors has put them 
in the way to see that not only has Chicago the stu- 
pendous material resources which have made the 
Exposition an educational success, but that she is 
also awakening to a higher life, of which her uni- 
versities, her libraries, her Art Institute, her learned 
societies, are but the earnest. It has forced them 
to recognize the magnitude of our industrial life, and 
it will undoubtedly lead the thinkers and workers 
among them to turn their gaze more frequently 
upon our great laboratory of social science, where 
not a few of the leading investigators of the coun- 
try are already at work. Joun J. Hatsey. 
Lake Forest University. 








LITERARY TRIBUTES TO THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


No person of prominence in the literary world 
has, we believe, been rash enough to attempt a de- 
scription of the Columbian Exposition. The special 
correspondents have, of course, portrayed it in a 
variety of aspects and in gorgeous newspaper style ; 
and occasionally a venturesome poet has taken a 
shy at it in a sonnet or a quatrain. But to de- 
scribe it as a whole, to realize the full vision of the 
White City in words and fix them in literature, is 
a task too formidable for any near beholder, whose 
brain is overwhelmed and bewildered by its own 
impressions. As Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, 
aptly expresses it: “I could no more describe the 
impression made upon me by the Exposition than 
I could pick up one of the buildings and carry it 
off on my shoulders. It was simply a journey into 
Fairyland ; and I know of no one that ever lived 
who made a trip of that kind and brought back any 
adequate account of what he had seen — with the 
exception of Shakespeare.” Yet there is always a 
special value in the word of an eye-witness, and 
first impressions are significant, however imperfect 
their expression. Tue Drat has lately interested 
itself in collecting from a number of the prominent 
literary people who have visited the Fair some brief 
comments on or characterizations of it, such as 
might serve to show, in some measure, the impres- 
sion which the Fair as a spectacle makes on the lit- 
erary mind. In these fragmentary but often felic- 
itous expressions, which are given below, there will 
be found much that is of interest. The reserve 
shown by these practised writers befits the vastness 
of the theme ; they prudently refrain from attempt- 
ing to exhaust either the subject or themselves. 
Possibly some less experienced and more enthus- 
iastic writers may find a hint here worth the noting. 
The best writers do not “ gush,” or depend over- 
much on adjectives, even when writing of a Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s contribution so admirably re- 
flects what is doubtless the dominant impression 
made by the Exposition upon imaginative minds — 
the impression of magical and bewildering beauty, 
tinged with sadness at its transitoriness — that we 
gladly place it at the head of the collection. 

« The more I see of the Fair the more I want to see 
of it. I long to wake up there and get its aspects in 
the early morning; and to haunt it when the lights are 
turned off after midnight. It is not like any other 
country I have ever seen. As soon as you become a 
day-inhabitant of the White World, you are emancipated 
from the troubles of earth. It has a strange effect. I 
am all the time conscious of deep pity for any human 
being who loses the sight of it. One of its strangest 
influences is stripping you of the sense of locality. I can 
find my way anywhere on the crust of the globe; but in 
the Fair I give it up. Geography may go by the board. 
I take with thankfulness the place which comes nearest 
to me, and my head whirls, and the Plaisance moves 
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from side to side in its usual game of hide and seek. 

«So fascinating is the environment there that I never 
expect to learn anything from the exhibits: there is no 
time. Some day I shall mourn lost opportunities. But 
mortals cannot do everything. And one can expand his 
knowledge and take a world-bath in Jackson Park now 
by merely sitting still and watching the nations pass by. 

«One question 1 dare not face: What shall we do 
when this Wonderland is closed ? — when it disappears 
—when the enchantment comes to an end.” 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Mr. Warner’s.word is for use rather than beauty 
—rather, perhaps, for the usefulness of beauty. 

«TI think that those who were most familiar with the 
finest architectural effects abroad were most astonished 
at the esthetic side of our World’s Fair. It was wholly 
unexpected. But the impression upon the great public 
of the United States of this incomparable vision of 
beauty is more important. The sight of it has changed 
the world, has changed the aspect and the estimate of 
life, for tens of thousands of home-keeping people. It 
has introduced into practical lives the element of beauty, 
and opened a new world of enjoyment. The extent of 
this transformation grows upon me, since I visited the 
Fair, in conversation with others, and in letters I have 
seen from all parts of the Union, which speak of what 
the spectacle at Jackson Park has done for the writers. 
I do not mean in regard to the competing exhibits — 
those have their separate educating influence,— but to 
the quickening of the imagination, and the enlargement 
of the appreciation of beauty. It is no criticism upon 
the people of the United States, absorbed in material 
development, to say that they needed just such an up- 
lift. If it cannot be called a spiritual influence, it is an 
esthetic impulse that leads away from materialism.” 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 

Mr. Cable, too, finds in the Fair a great and per- 
manent educating influence, well worth its cost. 

“I consider that notwithstending any supposable 
money loss to those who have invested their funds in 
the Fair, it is nevertheless one of the best investments 
the city of Chicago has ever made. It has lifted her status 
in the national estimation and declared her the first of 
American cities. The higher values of the Exposition 
it would be pleasant to predict, but they must be left 
for time to prove. I believe time will show them to be 
vast. The educative and stimulative effect to hun- 
dreds and thousands of the people of our nation will be 
incalculable. Asa single instance, I think we may look 
with confidence for a great salutary effect upon the pub- 
lic architecture of our country.” 


HENRY B. FULLER. 

Mr. Fuller’s thought is also of the great good the 
Fair will do Chicago. 

“ Chicago, having been in the world for some fifty or 
sixty years, is now finally of it. Instead of merely be- 
ing connected by rail, water, and wire with the various 
great centres of the world, it is on the point of becom- 
ing a great centre itself — not merely commercial, but 
financial, social, political, artistic, educational. The 
West is leaving the provincial standpoint which, not 
long ago, was that taken by the country generally: the 
idea that we are big enough and strong enough and suc- 
cessful enough to live our own detached life according 
to our own isolated standard. Some few remnants of 
this narrow notion still linger: the bumptious Western 














objection to making over our ministers at foreign courts 
into ambassadors, and the monstrous far-western belief 
that we may maintain a monetary standard of our own 
that contravenes the general understanding of Christen- 
dom. The Fair, in fine, has brought the world to us, 
and sent us out into the world, and given us a chance 
to “heft” it, and to find our place in it, and to estab- 
lish intelligent and intelligible relations with it. The 
30th of October, 1893, will be Chicago’s graduation 
day. And the World’s Columbian Exposition will be 
found to be no mere ‘business college,’ qualifying us 
narrowly for a narrow life and its narrow purposes, but 
a real and broad university — one to advance us in the 
arts, the sciences, the amenities, the humanities.” 


HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 

Prof. Boyesen sees in the external features of the 
Fair the realization of some glorious dream. 

“The Fair is the completest and most magnificent 
résumé of the world’s work and thought that ever has 
been gathered in one place. In its external aspect it is 
a vision of delight unrivalled on this side of Fairyland. 
To describe the beauty of the electric illumination at 
night is beyond the capacity of any language. It is as 
if some bold spirit had dreamed a glorious dream which 
by enchantment had petrified into reality.” 


HARRIET MONROE. 

Miss Monroe, whose “ Columbian Ode” was the 
literary feature of the opening of the Exposition, 
has given a later impression, happily condensed 
into a sonnet. 

“*T saw a water-lily rise one morn, 
White, wondrous, and above the level blue 
Unveil her virgin petals to the dew 
And fill her heart with sunlight. She was born 
Of royal race, to reign and to adorn. 
O’er the wide world the joyous tidings flew, 
And all the nations came with treasures new 
To praise her loveliness, and weep forlorn. 
For from the host went forth a mighty sigh 
That ere the falling of a summer sun 
The dream must pass, the splendor fade away. 
Yet knew I well her beauty could not die. 
When she hath gone her power is but begun: 
Death sends the soul to God’s eternal day.”’ 


WILLIAM P. TRENT. 

Another felicitous sonnet comes from Prof. W. 
P. Trent, of Sewanee College. “It was written,” 
says the author, “ one sleepless night at my hotel in 
Chicago, after a day at the Exposition. It is at 
least an unfeigned and spontaneous tribute to what 
I believe to be the most beautiful thing in all the 
world—a thing that we call ‘The White City,’ but 


for which no name is fitting or sufficient.” 


‘** Where once the red deer, chased by wily foes, 
Sought the broad bosom of the peaceful lake, 
Behold a noble city bloom and break 
Into a flower of beauty! It arose 
As though from some enchanter’s wand, and glows 
With supernatural splendor. Angels take 
Shy glimpses from the sunset clouds that make 
The only rivals that it fears or knows. 


O fair dream-city of the fruitful West — 

Fair as the splendid visions that appeared 

To Prospero’s companions, and confest 

To be as frail,—thou yet shalt live ensphered 

In every grateful memory that hath blest 

The minds that planned thee and the hands that reared.’’ 
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PAUL BOURGET. 


M. Paul Bourget, the French novelist, gives a few 
unstudied observations. 

“The Fair is like Chicago. . . . I have only the 

neral first conception of a vast wilderness of beauty. 
Vast, big—more than any description could carry. It 
is wholly unlike the Paris Exposition. The two could 
hardly be compared. There are no common points of 
similarity; they are not of the same kind. This is the 
more wonderful by far—greater in expectation and re- 
alization, but American, typically so. That such a great 
city of white beauty should have been reared from level 
areas of wooded waste is a miracle. . . . The effect 
of the water—the artificial waterways, I mean—is sur- 
passingly beautiful. But I am attempting to speak of 
what has struck me dumb with wonderment.” 


WALTER BESANT. 


From Mr. Besant’s “ First Impressions of the 
Fair,” as printed in “The Cosmopolitan” maga- 
zine, we make the following characteristic extracts : 

«“ When the visitor happens to be a literary man, one 
who is in the habit of writing and speaking of things 
offered to the public, he wanders about the courts and 
galleries of the Exposition oppressed, far more than the 
inarticulate person, by the vastness of the subject. To 
such a man the great truth that he cannot say anything 
adequate and that he need not try, falls upon his spirit, 
when it is once grasped, like a cool shower on a hot af- 
ternoon. It lends a new and quite peculiar charm to 
the show. .. . 

“The bigness of the World's Fair first strikes and 
bewilders—one tries in vain to understand it—and then 
it saddens. I observe that most people, like Xerxes, 
set down their tears to the evanescent nature of the 
show. . . . Then again, the Poetry of the thing! Did 
the conception spring from one brain, like the Iliad ? 
Were these buildings—every one, to the unprofessional 
eye, a miracle of beauty, — thus arranged so as to pro- 
duce this marvellous effect of beauty by one master 
brain, or by many? For never before, in any age, in 
any country, has there been so wonderful an arrange- 
ment of lovely buildings as at Chicago in the present 
year of grace. . . . Those English travellers who have 
written of Chicago dwell upon its vast wealth, its cease- 
less activity, its enormous blocks of houses and offices, 
upon everything that is in Chicago except that side of 
it which is revealed in the World’s Fair. Yes, it is a 
very busy place; its wealth is boundless; but it has been 
able to conceive somehow, and has carried into execu- 
tion somehow, the greatest and most poetical dream 
that we have ever seen. Call it no more the White 
City on the Lake; it is Dreamland. Apollo and the 
Muses, with the tinkling of their lyres, drown the bells 
of the train and the trolley ; the people dream epics ; 
Art and Music and Poetry belong to Chicago; the hub 
of the universe is transferred from Boston to Chicago; 
this place must surely become, in the immediate future, 
the centre of a nobler world — the world of Art and 
Letters.” 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 

To the foregoing brief but expressive tributes we 
are very glad to add Mr. R. W. Gilder’s beautiful 
poem written for the October “Century ” and printed 
here from an advance copy kindly furnished by him. 
It is an eloquent expression of the feelings awakened 





in contemplation of the early disappearance of the 
Exposition, and is called “The Vanishing City.” 
“Enraptured memory, and:all ye powers of being, 
To new life waken! Stamp the vision clear 
On the soul’s inmost substance. O let seeing 
Be more than seeing ; let the entrancéd ear 
Take deep these surging sounds, inweaved with light 
Of unimagined radiance ; let the intense 
Ilumined loveliness that thrills the night 
Strike in the human heart some deeper sense ! 
So shall these domes that meet heaven’s curvad blue, 
And yon long, white imperial colonnade, 
And many-columned peristyle endue 
The mind with beauty that shall never fade: 
Though all too soon to dark oblivion wending,— 
Reared in one happy hour to know as swift an ending. 


“ Thou shalt of all the cities of the world 
Famed for their grandeur, ever more endure 
Imperishably and all alone impearled 
In the world’s living thought, the one most sure 
Of love undying and of endless praise 
For beauty only,— chief of all thy kind ; 
Immortal, even because of thy brief days ; 
Thou cloud-built, fairy city of the mind! 
Here man doth pluck from the full tree of life 
The latest, lordliest flower cf earthly art ; 
This doth he breathe, while resting from his strife, 
This presses he against his weary heart, 
Then, wakening from his dream within a dream, 
He flings the faded flower on Time’s down-rushing stream. 


**O never as here in the eternal years 

Hath burst to bloom man’s free and soaring spirit, 
Joyous, untrammelled, all untouched by tears 

And the dark weight of woe it doth inherit. 
Never so swift the mind’s imaginings 

Caught sculptured form, and color. Never before — 
Save where the soul beats unembodied wings 

*Gainst viewless skies — was such enchanted shore 
Jewelled with ivory palaces like these : 

By day a miracle, a dream by night ; 
Yet real as beauty is, and as the seas 

Whose waves glance back keen lines of glittering light 
When million lamps, and coronets of fire, 
And fountains as of flame to the bright stars aspire. 


“* Glide, magic boat, from out the green lagoon, 
*Neath the dark bridge, into this smiting glow 
And unthought glory. Even the glistening moon 
in the nearer splendor.— Let not go 
The scene, my soul, till ever ’t is thine own! 
This is Art’s citadel and crown. How still 
The innumerous multitudes from every zone, 
That watch and listen ; while each eye doth fill 
With joyous tears unwept. Now solemn strains 
Of brazen music give the waiting soul 
Voice and a sigh,— it other speech disdains, 
Here where the visual sense faints to its goal ! 
Ah, silent multitudes, ye are a part 
Of the wise architect’s supreme and glorious art ! 


**O joy almost too high for saddened mortal ! 
0 ecstasy envisioned! Thou shouldst be 
as thou art lovely ; as immortal 
As through all time the matchless thought of thee! 
Yet would we miss then the sweet piercing pain 
Of thy inconstancy! Could we but banish 
This haunting pang, ah, then thou wouldst not reign 
One with the golden sunset that doth vanish 
Through myriad lingering tints down melting skies ; 
Nor the pale mystery of the new-world flower 
That blooms once only, then forever dies — 
Pouring a century’s wealth on one dear hour. 
Then vanish, City of Dream, and be no more ; 
Soon shall this fair Earth’s self be lost on the unknown shore. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
DAILY PAPERS AND THEIR READERS: 
A SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 


I wish to express my great appreciation and earnest 
approval of the noble and notable editorials on journal- 
ism that have lately appeared in THe Drat. The un- 
satisfactory character of the.average metropolitan news- 
paper (there are exceptions that deserve praise and up- 
ward tendencies in certain quarters that merit commend- 
ation) I think is more widely felt and more keenly re- 
gretted than is often supposed. It has become very 
largely a mere mechanical contrivance for the gather- 
ing of comparatively unimportant items, which are de- 
scribed with tiresome verbosity: trivial personalities 
spun into sensational columns, the barbarities of crim- 
inals magnified and thrown upon a canvas which would 
do for the records of the day of judgment, numberless 
incidents of the sporting world made into a vast pile of 
news out of all proportion to their general interest or 
real importance, the idle gossip and inane doings of 
brainless men and heartless women forced daily upon 
our attention as a part of the world’s history worthy 
our remembrance. Skip what is trivial, morbid, and 
unwholesome, and how little is left; look for an ade- 
quate report of the heroism and progress of mankind, 
and how seldom it is found. The “blanket sheet” is 
often called the mirror of the world; but how false the 
statement! Trivial things are there made to look like 
affairs of immense magnitude, while what is there re- 
flected very largely belongs to the seamy and unseemly 
side of human life that may well be kept in silence and 
darkness. 

What I wish, however, is not so much to bring an 
accusation as to bear my testimony and make a sugges- 
tion. I do not believe that even business considerations 
warrant the policy which so largely controls the man- 
agement of the press in this respect. The people want 
the news and all the news, we are told. And this fact 
is used to justify the filling of column after column 
with the longest possible accounts of the worst and 
least important happenings of the day. Probably this 
policy pleases some, and increases sales to a certain ex- 
tent. But I believe that a large majority of people 
want a different and a better paper—a paper that would 
crowd these matters into small space or drop them alto- 
gether and give more news of a wholesome and instruct- 
ive character. I believe that this class, at present 
silent in dissent and protest, is larger than the business 
manager calculates, and that to conduct a newspaper 
with more consideration of its wishes would be a sound 
financial policy. 

But what shall we do about it? Have an endowed 
press that shall be a philanthropic enterprise, maintain- 
ing a high standard in spite of the business tide against 
it? Perhaps; but I dislike to see such a confession of 
the weakness of righteousness. Besides, I do not think 
this the permanent or the necessary solution of the 
problem. Public sentiment is powerful, and newspa- 
pers are run to make money. Remembering these two 
facts, those of us who want a nobler journalism must try 
in every way to make our demands felt and obeyed. If 
the people at present dissatisfied with the press as it is 
(they are a great multitude) will but make their wants 
clearly understood and forcibly felt, the press will re- 
spond. Let every man who desires something better 





put the pressure of his opinion upon editor and mana- 
ger, and improvement will begin at once. The people 
can usually have what they want if they ask for it. It 
will not do to disapprove but keep silent, and by buy- 
ing the paper make the management think that we are 
satisfied. Let every man who reads these words sit 
down and write out his protest and send it into the edi- 
torial room. Let him get ten neighbors to do the same, 
each under promise that he will secure ten others who 
will roll on the multiple of ten. Before many days, 
editor and manager would be putting their heads to- 
gether in grave consultation, and soon reporters would 
be sent out to hunt for news in new and higher realms. 
It would be seen that business policy demands a more 
wholesome journalism. We can have something better, 
but we must make the demand felt in order to get it. 
I am confident of two things: (1) A vast number of 
people want a different and a nobler newspaper. They 
now buy in silence what they do not like, while they run 
their eyes with disgust over pages which they would be 
glad not to see. (2) If these people will make their 
demand in a systematic and forcible manner, it will 
make an impression and work a revolution. This will 
put the force of gravity on our side, and business en- 
terprise will find its way very quickly in our direction. 
There is nothing like divine discontent: a gruff voice, 
but of powerful eloquence! If need be, we must or- 
ganize and agitate in order to make business managers 
of the press feel that there is profit in paying attention 
to the wishes of those who demand a clean, instructive, 
and wholesome newspaper, in which the quality and 
proportion of news shall bear some relation to the needs 
and decencies of human life. J. H. Crooxer. 


Helena, Mont., Sept. 19, 1893. 


“NONE BUT THEY,” ETC. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dia.) 

I reply to Mr. R. O. Williams's letter in your issue 
of August 1: 

Landor, in « The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree,” dog- 
matizes as follows: 

“** Antique’ is the worst portion of Gray’s heritage. . . . 
In honest truth, we neither have, nor had then, a better and 
[read or] purer writer than he [read him], although he lived 
in the time of the purest and best, Goldsmith, Sterne, Field- 
ing, and Inchbald.” 

With reference to this, I venture in my “Modern 
English ” to query: “ But is Gray’s English, from the 
ordinary point of view, altogether faultless?” And 
then I specify words and phrases from Gray, among 
which are “none but they” and “ nobody but J.” These 
expressions, in the opinion of Mr. Williams, are “ very 
good English, as good English as there is.” 

Compendiously, old authors may, I know, be quoted, 
without number, for “none but they” and the like; and, 
in recent times, these archaisms have been indulged in 
by poets, as a license of their craft, or else for the sake 
of quaintness, from a love of which, if not from a re- 
ductive reminiscence of Biblical phraseology, they have 
also now and then found favor with prose writers of 
the same period. Lord Macaulay has, to be sure, the 
verse, “ Which none but he can wield”; but has he 
allowed himself a similar construction anywhere in his 
essays, history, or letters ? 

Dr. Latham, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
adducing, in connection with the-point under discussion, 
“we are all ready but he” and “we are all ready but 
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him,” says that, « “in writing, the nominative is the com- 
moner.” In proof of this assertion, he gives, however, 
only one quotation, and that is from Cowper's “ John 
Gilpin,” “ who but he ?” 

r. Murray, in illustration of what he considers to 
be modern usage, proposes, in the “ New English Dic- 

”: «Is there anyone in the house but she? (or but 

her?) Who could have done it but he ? (or but him ?)” 
Where Dr. Murray hesitates, Dr. William Smith and 
Mr. Theophilus D. Hall, in their popular English Gram- 
mar, distinctly disapprove. 

Parenthetically, Ton aware of the speculation that, 
in Shakespeare’s “who hath any cause to mourn but 
we?” as in like cases, possibly, ‘‘ bué is used as a passive 
weer with nominative absolute.” So the Rev. Dr. 

A. Abbott, in his Shakespearian grammar (ed. 1871), 

81. 

Mr. C. P. Mason, in his English Grammar (ed. 1881), 
has, in a foot-note to p. 124: 

“*Ne nis na god buten he ’=‘ there is no God but he [is God].’ 
This shows that but may be followed by a nominative case, 
provided the ellipse can be filled up so as to allow of its oc- 
currence in the complete sentence. ‘ Nobody knows it but he’ 
= ‘Nobody knows it but he [knows it}.’ It is equally correct 
to say ‘ Nobody knows it but him ; only bu is then a preposi- 
tion, and but Aim forms a limiting adjunct to nobody.” 

“ Nobody knows it but he [knows it],” without punc- 
tuation, as transcribed, is unmeaning. Nor does the 
interposition of a semicolon after “it” mend matters; 
for how can he know it, if nobody knows it? Who can 
say that sophistry may not next equate “I saw nobody 
but him” with “I saw nobody but [I saw] him,” and 
attempt * do away altogether with but as a prep- 
osition ? e a8 Mr. Mason does is to no prac- 
tical purpose. —“ - ither analogy nor ancient prescrip- 
tion, but only the concensus of good modern writers, 
could legitimate but he for our ordinary service. This, 
also, merely in passing. 

The fact is, that but he, but she, but we, and but they, 
preceded by anyone, everyone, nobody, none, all, etc., are 
not, in our time, conspicuously common. The case stand- 
ing thus,“ we are all ready but he” and “ we are all ready 
but him” being propounded for option, “it is probable,” 
according to Dr. Latham, “that few persons could tell, 
without reflection, which of the two he [read they] would 
give.” Nevertheless, most persons would, I surmise, 
involuntarily choose, rather than “ nobody was there but 
I,” “nobody was there but me”; though, much more 
frequently, they would, in a like connection, use except 
me, or besides me, instead of but me. Contrast, too, 
“anybody but she would consent” with “no one was to 
blame but me,” in Thackeray's “ Esmond,” ch. xiv. 

Accordingly, I doubt whether “none but they” and 
“nobody but J,” which, in the diction of prose, were, 
already in Gray’s age, dropping out of literary cur- 
reney, are, for us, “altogether faultless.” Mr. Wil- 
liams has by no means proved that, for everyday em- 
ployment, they are “as good English as there is.” Let 
versifiers avail themselves of them, if they please, still 
I am disposed to think that such locutions should be 
avoided by others. Not a few long-established modes 
of speech, as “whom do men say that Iam?” we cer- 
tainly do well in cashiering. That things of this kind, 
though ever so objectionable, an obstinate vital- 
ity, is a matter of course. “Between you and J” de- 
forms the pages of many an author that has, in the main, 
acquitted himself meritoriously. And here, as curiosi- 
ties, are two quotations for grammar quite as infirm: 

“By the mere Law of Nature, no one is bound by the act 





of another except he who is the successor of his property.’’ 
(Rev. Dr. W. Whewell, ‘* Grotius ”’ [1853], vol. iii., p. 41.) 

“All metaphysicians, except you, and J, and Boole, con- 
sider mvthematics as,” etc. (Professor A. De fe agen (1867), 
in the Rev. R. P. Graves’s “ Life of Sir W. R. Hamilton,” 
vol. iii., p. 512, [1889.] 

On going afresh through the voluminous notes of 
which I formerly worked up a part, in criticizing the 
language of Cardinal Newman, I discover, in a group 
of them which would have suited my purpose, if it had 
struck my eye opportunely, two, in particular. I refer 
to the passages which Mr. Williams cites, containing, 
respectively, “none but she” and “any men but they.” 
Expressions matching these I have observed in Sheri- 
dan, Eliot Warburton, Sir G. W. Dasent, and others. 

High as was, and as still is, my esteem for Cardinal 
Newman’s English, I cannot regard his “none but she” 
and “any men but they” as very much better than, for 
instance, his “an human,” “an hymn,” “is dead of a 
fever,” “another from,” “ anywhere than,” “the hitherto 
editions,” “has drank,” “ helpmeet,” and “ conventical ” 
for “ conventicular.” 

To conclude, I would here once more frankly ac- 
knowledge that “ Modern English,” which was published 
twenty years ago, is not free from grave defects. It is 
a book of which I am not in the least degree proud; 
and any genuine exposure of its mistakes I shall always 
welcome, as subserving the interests of truth. Mr. 
Williams now has my second answer to his reiterated 
inquiry, “ Has F. H. ever erred ?” F. H. 


Marlesford, England, Sept. 4, 1893. 


P. S.— As concerns “there is one God, and there is 
none other but he,” but, when it follows none other, no 
other, no one else, etc., is equivalent to than, and is, to 
this day, sometimes substituted for it. Other and else, 
not their qualificatives, are there constructed with but. 
May it not be that some moderns, failing to perceive 
this, have given in to no one but he, on the hasty sup- 
position of its being on all fours with none other but he? 

To the same category as the ungrammatical “I saw 
no man but he” belongs the subjoined sentence from 
Cardinal Newman: 

“ Certainly, I am one among a thousand, all of them wrong 
but J.” (‘* Discussions,’’ ete., [1872] p. 6.) 

If Shakespeare were not an ancient, a parallel to this 
would be offered in his “ what stays had I but they?” 

Even experts occasionally slip with respect to cases 
of pronouns, by prescribing them wrongly. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Adams S. Hill, quoting, from Burke, “it will be, 
by some one abler than me, demonstrated,” etc., would 
have “than me” replaced by “than J.” (“The Principles 
of Rhetoric” [1878], p.46. I have seen no other edition 
of this work.) 


Tue English law of copyright is thus characterized 
by a correspondent of the London “ Atheneum”: “ The 
whole law of copyright abounds with the most subtle 
distinctions, and all sorts of arguments are capable of 
being advanced in every case that arises, and not al- 
ways on the merits either, to defeat the opposite party. 
No wonder people avoid going to law on a question of 
copyright. The expense is usually very great, the wear 
and tear past relief, the point in dispute in nine cases 
out of ten practically unimportant, and the result so un- 
certain that if the few litigants there could be per- 
suaded to settle their differences by an appeal to the 
first intelligent person they met in the street, they would 
show a considerable amount of common sense.” 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FROM AN ENGLISH 
STANDPOINT.* 

Into a compact octavo of three hundred pages 
Professor Goldwin Smith has measurably suc- 
ceeded, by dint of a sort of mental tour de 
force, in compressing the pith and rationale of 
the political history of the United States from 
1492 to 1871. His book is by no means a piece 
of literary joiner-work. It is a spirited, log- 
ically coherent narrative, conceived in the phil- 
osophical spirit of the historical essay, and 
studded throughout with graphic pictures of 
leading men and events. Much historical de- 
tail is of course omitted ; but the extreme suc- 
cinctness of the work is, after all, largely due 
to the author’s mastery of his theme, and to 
his ability to condense into an epigram what 
he well might have spun out into a page. The 
book is not free from minor errors of fact, 
—such, for instance, as the crediting of the 
Charter Oak episode to Providence, Rhode 
Island,—and the average American reader who 
has drawn his ideas from what Mr. Smith terms 
panegyrical histories will certainly dissent from 
some of its conclusions. But in the main the 
work is as sound as it is lucid and animated ; 
and to the student of our history it will prove 
an invaluable aid in securing that grasp of the 
whole attainable only through a rapid survey 
of essentials. In the preface the author states 
that his sketch is intended chiefly for English 
readers; for “an American, being familiar 
with the main facts and general relations of 
parties, would look for details.” American 
familiarity with the “ main facts” is not likely, 
we think, to check American curiosity as to 
Mr. Smith’s version of them; and the book 
seems to us, presupposing as it often does a 
knowledge of what it omits or merely glances 
at, to be better suited to American readers than 
te those for whom it is especially ‘‘ intended.” 
Of the five chapters into which the contents are 
divided, the first treats of the Colonial period, 
the second of that of the Revolution, the third 
and fourth review the history of the Government 
from Washington’s presidency to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and the fifth is devoted to 
the epoch of “ Rupture and Reconstruction.” 

Of especial interest and force are the por- 
traits and characterizations of prominent men, 

* Tue Unirep Srates: An Outline of Political History, 


ry 
1492-1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 














from Franklin to Lincoln. It is here perhaps 
that the author excels. Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, Webster, Cal- 
houn, and others, are sketched with a bold yet 
discriminating hand, and usually with a whole- 
some qualification of conventional ideals. The 
list is appropriately headed with Benjamin 
Franklin—the “destined harbinger of the Rev- 
olution,” an “ offspring of New England Puri- 
tanism grown mellow ”: 


“ His commercial shrewdness, his practical invent- 
iveness, his fundamental integrity, his public spirit, his 
passion for improvement, were native to his community 
in the phase which it had now reached, no less than were 
his ‘ Poor Richard’ philosophy of life and the absence in 
him of anything spiritual or romantic. He it was who 
in his boyhood had suggested to his father that much 
time might be saved by saying grace at once over the 
whole barrel of red herrings.” 


In marked contrast to the thrifty New En 
gland sage was Patrick Henry : 


“ This man had tried various ways of earning a liveli- 
hood, and had failed in all. He was bankrupt at twenty- 
three, and lounged in thriftless idleness, till he found 
that though he could not live by industry, he could 
live by his eloquent tongue. . . . Henry’s first ex- 
ploit as a barrister was a successful defence of the 
spoliation of the clergy, an unpopular order, by an ap- 
peal to public passion against legal right. Civil dis- 
cord brought him at once to the front. . . . It is 
no wonder that Patrick Henry could so vividly por- 
tray to his audience the attitude of a slave. From the 
beginning to the end of his life he was a slaveholder, 
he bought slaves, he sold slaves, and by his will, with 
his cattle, he bequeathed slaves. A eulogist says of 
him that he could buy or sell a horse or a negro as well 
as anybody. That he was in some degree conscious of 
the inconsistency does not alter the fact. Other patriot 
orators besides Patrick Henry, when they lavished the 
terms slave and slavery in their revolutionary harangues, 
might have reflected that they had only to look round 
them in order to see what real slaves and slavery were.” 


Scarcely better than the Boanergic Virginian 
phrase-maker fares John Adams, “chief fo- 
menter of the revolutionary quarrel in New 
England”: 

“This man had failed in business as a maltster and 
as a tax collector, but he succeeded as a political agita- 
tor, and has found a shrine in American history as a pa- 
triot saint. Though an enthusiast he was not wanting 
in the astuteness of the politician. The latest of his 
American biographers cannot help surmising that his 
puritan couscience must have felt a twinge when in the 
very time at which he had devoted himself body and 
soul to breaking the link that bound America to En- 
gland, he was coining for this or that body phrases full 
of reverence for the king and rejecting the thought of 
independence.” 


Mr. Smith does not forget, however, to note 
subsequently that it was owing to the “ honesty 
and wisdom of John Adams” that the recogni- 
tion of private debts was obtained from the gen- 
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eral government after independence was won. 

Ample justice is rendered to the picturesque 
figure and character of Andrew Jackson,— 
“the Congressman from Tennessee, of gaunt 
frame and grim aspect, with elf locks hanging 
over his face and his hair tied behind in an 
eel skin, and so hot in temper that when he 
tried to speak his utterance was choked by pas- 
sion ”: 

“ Jackson, although he had once been in Congress, 
and had vented his jealous spleen on Washington, was 
a fighter, with an iron will and great powers of com- 
mand, ill educated, destitute of the knowledge and the 
habits of a statesman, with an uncontrolled temper, and 
almost as much swayed by passion as any Indian chief, 
though, like many an Indian chief, he could bear him- 
self with dignity and even with grace. That he had 
beaten the British at New Orleans, was his title to the 
headship of the nation . . . But a greater force even 
than that of military renown was bearing on Andrew 
Jackson to the idency. Hitherto the Republic had 
not been democratic. common people had been 
content with their votes and had left government to an 
aristocracy of intellect drawn largely from the bar. 
But they desired to govern. They were beginning to 
suspect that they were fooled by intellect and to wish 
to see one of themselves in power. Andrew Jackson 
was one of themselves; he was not only the old hero 
but ‘Old Hickory,’ a plain honest man who would gov- 
ern by a good homely rule, sweep away abuses, and see 
that no more tricks were played by superior cunning 
upon the people. To rule, a multitude must be incar- 
nate in a man, and the American multitude was incar- 
nate in Andrew Jackson.” 


Continuing, Mr. Smith says of the inaugura- 
tion of Jacksonian rule : 


“The seat of government having been stormed by 
General Jackson and his train was at once given up to 
illage. . . . A ruthless proscription swept the Civil 
Service to make places for Jackson's political soldiery. 
. » « No merit or record would save you. . . . Those 
who could get access to Jackson had a chance of escap- 
ing by appeals to his vanity. One official is said to 
have saved his head by ing for the old hero's old 
pipe. Thus was inau the spoils system, together 
with the trade of p hunting, by a President who 
came probably with a sincere desire of clearing govern- 
ment from corruption and of making simple honesty the 
rule, and of whom it must in justice be said that his 
own hands were perfectly clean.” 


The social orgy that accompanied Jackson’s 
installation is graphically described : 

“ After the inauguration came a reception. There 
was orange punch by the barrelfal, but as the waiters 


opened the door a rush was made, the glasses were . 


broken, the pails of liquor were upset, and the sem- 
blance of order could be restored only by carrying tabs 
of punch into the garden to draw off the crowd from 
the rooms. Men stood in muddy boots on the damask- 
covered chairs to get a sight of the President. ‘The 
reign of King Mob seemed triumphant,’ says Judge 
Story, who was glad to escape from the scene.” 


In short, Old Hickory “ went in” amid a storm 





of disorder almost rivalling that of a heated ses- 
sion of the British House of Commons—though 
our author does not make the comparison. 
William Henry Harrison, the (largely in- 
voluntary) hero of the coon-skin, log-cabin, 
and hard-cider campaign, a candidate popu- 
larly believed to be even more enchantingly 
plebeian than Old Hickory himself, is summar- 


ily treated : 
“But Jackson’s success had taught the wire-pullers 
the value of availability... . An available man they 


found, and a counter-charm in all respects to the ‘Old 
Hero’ and ‘Old Hickory,’ in ‘Old Tippecanoe,’ the 
name which, most happily for electioneering purposes, 
they gave to William Harrison, a worthy old country 
gentleman in Ohio, who in a combat at Tippecanoe 
gained a victory over the Indians. . . . ‘Tippecanoe’ va- 
cated life and the Presidency a month after his inaugur- 
ation.” 

The midsummer madness of the “ hard-cider 
campaign ” naturally strikes Mr. Smith with 
wonder : 

« What the Harrisonian frenzy denotes in its relation 

to American character it is not easy to say. Had the 
American people traversed io half a century the whole 
distance between the phlegmatic Englishman and the 
wild shouter for Tippecanoe, or was this strange out- 
burst of political poetry a recoil from a too prosaic 
life ?” 
Mr. Bryce, we remember, was moved to a sim- 
ilar question by the spectacle of some 60,000 
ordinarily rational men marching ankle-deep 
in the mud to the inspiring refrain of “ Blaine, 
Blaine, James G. Blaine,” ete. 

The author justly devotes much space to 
Thomas Jefferson — who “of all American 
statesmen,” he thinks, “has left the deepest im- 
pression on the character of his people ”: 


“ Their political ideas and hopes, their notions about 
their own destiny and the part which they are to play 
in the drama of humanity, have been his... . Yet 
with all his outward simplicity the Virginian magnate 
and man of letters, though he might be a Republican, 
could not in himself be a true embodiment of democ- 
racy. He was the friend of the people, but not one of 
them. From him to the rough warrior of Tennessee, 
the hard-cider drinking pioneer of Ohio, and the rail- 
splitter of Illinois, there was still a long road to be 
travelled. . . . Jefferson’s wand was the pen. Yet he 
is strangely apt to fall into mixed metaphors and even 
into platitudes. This address [the inaugural] has not 
escaped criticism. A constellation goes before the peo- 
ple and guides their steps. In the sequel the constel- 
lation becomes a creed, a text, a touchstone, and should 
the people wander from their ‘touchstone’ they are 
conjured to ‘retrace their steps and regain the road.’ 
In the genius of a man who made so vast an impres- 
sion on such a nation we must believe, yet it is some- 
times an exercise of faith to believe in the genius of 
Jefferson for anything but party management and per- 
sonal fascination.” 

Mr. Smith’s estimate of Henry Clay, the 
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anti-British “ war-hawk ” leader, naturally falls 
considerably short of the traditional one : 

«“ Clay was perhaps the first consummate party leader 
of the Congressional and platform type. He was a 
paragon of the personal fascination now styled magnet- 
ism. Magnetic, indeed, his manner and voice must 
have been if they could make the speeches that he has 
left us pass for the most cogent reasoning and the high- 
est eloquence. . . . His power of winning the hearts 
of men was unique. When at last he missed his prize 
by losing the election for the Presidency his partisans 
wept like children; one of them is said to have died of 
grief. He was ardently patriotic, after the war-hawk 
fashion, but the Presidency was always in his thoughts 
and its attraction accounts for the perturbations of his 
political orbit. He said that he would rather be right 
than be President; but it has been too truly remarked 
that even at the moment of that memorable utterance he 
was thinking more of being President than of being 
right. His policy and sentiments were intensely Amer- 
ican, and by the cosmopolitans would now be designated 
as jingo.” 

The portrait of Washington does not mate- 
rially differ from the familiar one—though the 
following unpalatable, if too true, passage re- 
calls Carlyle’s threat to “take George down a 
peg or two”: 

“ Washington insisted that his officers should be gen- 
tlemen, not men fit to be shoe-blacks. He drew a most 
undemocratic distinction between the officer and the pri- 
vate soldier. . . . He says that the soldier should be 
satisfied to serve for his food, clothes, and pay, and com- 
plains that he cannot lay on the back of the insubordin- 
ate patriot more than one hundred lashes, holding that 
five hundred are not too many.” 


With a view, perhaps, of turning the virtues 
of the Father of his Country partly to British 
account, Mr. Smith continues : 


“Some American writers seem anxious to prove that 
Washington’s character is essentially different from that 
of an English gentleman. About this we need not dis- 
pute. The character of an English geutleman is cer- 
tainly devoid of any traits that might be derived either 
from a plantation or from a war with Indians in the 
backwoods. Yet an English gentleman sees in Wash- 
ington his ideal as surely as he does not see it in Frank- 
lin, Samuel Adams, or Patrick Henry.” 


Certainly few will deny that Washington had 
more in common with Hamilton (the high-bred 
statesman who answered a democratic senti- 
ment by striking the table and saying, “ Your 
people, sir, your people is a great beast! ”) 
than with Tippecanoe” or “Old Hickory ” 
—or even with the rail-splitter of Illinois, who 
in some respects towers above them all. 

Daniel Webster, Mr. Smith thinks, “as an 
orator of reason, has no superior if he has an 
equal in the English language ”: 

“It is difficult at least to say what political speech 
ean vie in logical force and impressiveness with his 


speech defending the Union in reply to the Southern 
separatist Hayne, or what forensic speech excels in the 








same qualities his speech for the prosecution in the mur- 
der case of White.” 


After quoting from the former speech Mr. 
Smith adds : 

“ These words thrilled through all American hearts 
at the same time, remained engraved on all American 
hearts forever. . . . He swayed the opinions of all men; 
but he did not, like Clay, win their hearts. He never 
was a great party leader, nor was he ever a hopeful can- 
didate for the Presidency. It must be added that his 
moral strength was not equal to his power of mind. In 


| regard to the great moral question of slavery, his de- 


sire of the Presidency at last overcame his principle.” 


After briefly depicting the characters of Ben- 
ton and Calhoun, Mr. Smith passes on to Ran- 
dolph : 

“ A Virginian of high family, with more than the ar- 
rogance of his class, who used to come into the Senate 
in his hunting-dress with his hunting whip in his hand, 
and behave as if he were in his kennel; a man of nat- 
ural ability, without good sense or power of self-control, 
firmly attached to no party or even opinion, keen and 
reckless in invective, the terror of those at whom his 
lean finger was pointed in debate, at last a political 
wreck and almost a maniac. Randolph sometimes told 
wholesome truths in a pungent way.” 

It is upon Lincoln that the author bestows 
his most unstinted and heart-felt praise : 

«“ Abraham Lincoln is assuredly one of the marvels 
of history. No land but America has produced his like. 
This destined chief of a nation in its most perilous hour 
was the son of a thriftless and wandering settler, bred 
in the most sordid poverty. . . . He had a strong and 
eminently fair understanding, with great powers of pa- 
tient thought which he cultivated by the study of Euclid. 
In all his views there was a simplicity which had its 
source in the simplicity of his character. . . . Both as 
an advocate and as a politician he was ‘ honest Abe.’ 
As an advocate he would throw up his brief when he 
knew that his case was bad. . . . He said himself that 
he had not controlled events, but had been guided by 
them. To know how to be guided by events, however, if 
it is not imperial genius, is practical wisdom. Lincoln’s 
goodness of heart, his sense of duty, his unselfishness, 
his freedom from vanity, his long-suffering, his simpli- 
city, were never disturbed either by power or by opposi- 
tion. . . . To the charge of levity no man could be less 
open. Though he trusted in Providence, care for the 
public and sorrow for the public calamities filled his 
heart and sat visibly upon his brow. His State papers 
are excellent, not only as public documents, but as com- 
positions, and are distinguished by their depth of hu- 
man feeling and tenderness from those of other states- 
men. He spoke always from his own heart to the heart 
of the people. His brief funeral oration over the graves 
of those who had fallen in the war is one of the gems 
of the language.” 

Of paramount interest to Americans will be 
the author’s account of the struggle for inde- 
pendence and of the causes that lead up to it. 
Here Mr. Smith’s conflicting sympathies have 
made his task a hard one. He has evidently 
meant to be impartial; but the American 
reader, fed on what Mr. Smith terms the pane- 
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gyrical histories, will certainly lament a ten- 
dency throughout this chapter to show the 
seamy side of the Colonial coat, to belittle Co- 
lonial motives and Colonial successes, and to 
explain away British reverses. Mr. Smith 
seems to us, we confess, loth to admit that 
the colonists were capable of grasping a prin- 
ciple fully at first, or of fighting for it steadily 
afterwards. He lays perhaps too much stress 
upon Colonial “ niggardliness and fractious- 
ness,” and too little upon parliamentary greed. 
The specious and familiar plea of the French 
War expenses is urged, and the colonists’ re- 
ply that the war was forced on them and was 
in fact largely paid for by them in blood and 
treasure, is omitted. Besides, the French War 
had nothing to do with the constitutional point 
involved. Mr. Smith finally admits, however, 
that the tea-tax (a measure insidiously framed 
to smuggle in a principle fatal to American 
liberties) was resisted, not because it was bur- 
densome, but because it was illegally laid. It 
seems to us, on the whole, pretty well settled 
that the prime cause of the rupture — the vio- 
lence of which, only, Mr. Smith laments—was 
the sudden awakening of British greed to the 
prosperity (and therefore the taxability) of 
the once ignored colonies. We need not, 
however, multiply arguments that will suggest 
themselves to every American reader, but we 
shall devote our remaining space to brief cita- 
tion from the author's account of the matter. 
That the cause of the revolt was not, Mr. Smith 
thinks, “ general oppression by the mother coun- 
try seems clear.” But he goes on to say: 
“The restrictions upon Colonial trade and manufac- 
tures were a cause for the most reasonable discontent. 
The restrictions on trade might be excused by the dom- 
inant fallacies of a protectionist era and palliated by 
the commercial privileges and bounties which the col- 
onies enjoyed. Those on manufactures were without 
palliation or excuse, imposed solely in the interest of 
the manufacturer at home. These grievances, if redress 
had been obstinately refused, would have justified re- 
volt.” 
We cannot admit the author’s implication that, 
in the face of the sinister tea-tax, ministerial 
pledges against the re-imposition of specific 
duties were a guaranty against the results of a 
policy of fiscal extortion plainly entered into 
by a parliament which, to quote Mr. Smith,— 
“ Made itself the legislative organ of a commercial in- 
terest, animated by that blind and unscrupulous greed 
which has been the bane and disgrace of commerce and 
continues to animate the monopolist at the present day.” 
Touching the measures of repression that 
followed the “ Boston Tea Party” the author 
observes : 











“They were passionate, indiscriminate, and insult- 
ing; bolts of blind wrath launched across the Atlantic 
by men imperfectly informed as to the situation and 
ignorant of the character of the people, as transoceanic 
rulers must always be.” 

Passing on to the war itself, Mr. Smith does 
not forget to observe that “ Never, not even 
under Newcastle, did England make a worse 
show in the field,”— a plea which reminds us, 
we confess, of the familiar excuse of the de- 
feated pugilist that he was “ out of condition.” 
* Perhaps in the whole conflict,” the author 
thinks,— 

“The three noblest things are the character of Wash- 
ington, the behavior of his army at Valley Forge, and 
the devotion of the better class of loyalists.” 
Commenting on the severe treatment of the 
loyalist class at the close of the war, he sig- 
nificantly adds : 


“ The loyalist exiles peopled Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Upper Canada with enemies of the new Re- 
public, and if a power hostile to the Republic should 
ever be formed under European influence in the north 
of the continent, the Americans will owe it to their an- 
cestors who refused amnesty to the vanquished in civil 


war.” 


The execution of André is commented on 
with some severity ; and Mr. Smith forgets to 
mention here that this deplorable observance 
of an unrelenting code was partly a Mosaic re- 
prisal for the hanging of Nathan Hale. 

The following summary of the Revolutionary 
War is one of the few unfortunate instances in 
which the author allows his prejudices to in- 
fluence, if not, perhaps, his conclusions, at least. 
his manner of stating them. The passage has 
an ungenerous, even a peevish, ring : 

“No conflict in history has made more noise than the 
Revolutionary War. It set flowing on every fourth of 
July a copious stream of panegyrical rhetoric which has 
only just begun to subside. Everything connected with it 
has been the object of a fond exaggeration. Skirmishes. 
have been magnified into battles and every leader has 
been exalted into a hero. Yet the action, and, with one 
grand exception, the actors, were less than heroic, the 
ultimate conclusion was foregone, and the victory after 
all was due not to native valor but to foreign aid.” 
We cannot help thinking, however, that ‘ na- 
tive valor”’ had some influence on the result ; 
and it may be added that “foreign aid” was 
not secured until all doubt as to “ native valor ”’ 
and its chances of ultimate success were set at 
rest by the disastrous defeat of Burgoyne at 
Stillwater. 

Of the author’s rather hurried account of 
the Civil War, we need only say that it does 
full and sometimes eloquent justice to the brav- 
ery and the motives of the citizen-soldiery of 
both sides. Mr. Smith’s view of the conflict is 
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very different from, for instance, that of Car- 
lyle, — who devoted laudatory volumes to the 
wars waged by an illiberal and unpatriotic ty- 
rant for the possession of what he considered 
his patrimony, but who affected to see in this 
modern struggle of a great people for national 
purity and unity, only the “ burning of a dirty 
chimney ”—a nuisance to be abated by the joint 
efforts of the neighbors who were annoyed by 
it. Touching the personnel of the armies, Mr. 
Smith notes the pregnant fact that “ in intelli- 
gence no army, except perhaps the Athenian, 
ean have ever equalled or approached that of 
the North.” 

The volume is, as we have said, of especial 
interest to Americans, written, as it is, from 
the novel standpoint of a loyal yet liberal En- 
glishman who admires our institutions and be- 
lieves in our future, yet is zealous to point out 
and emphasize our debt to the mother country. 
No other book, we think, covers the field with 
the same conciseness, epic continuity, and fresh- 
ness of view. In the preface the author prom- 
ises that should his book prove successful it 
may be followed by a companion volume, on 
the same scale, dealing with recent history and 
eurrent questions. The contingent promise 
may be taken as a positive one, for it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the present work will be 
widely read. E. G. J. 


PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY FINANCE.* 


When Bacon congratulated his countrymen 
upon being the “ least bitten in purse ” of any 
people in Europe, no one could foresee the ex- 
tent to which English capitalists were destined, 
three centuries later, to be mulcted to sup- 
port the pretentious and sometimes nefarious 
schemes of American railroad “ promoters.” 
The migratory habits of English capital pre- 
sented the opportunity, and the facile methods 
of the modern stock exchange provided the 
machinery, through which the process was ac- 
complished. Under the pressure of declining 
profits at home, a heavy flow of English cap- 
ital set toward this country soon after the open- 
ing of our first great era of rapid railway ex- 
tension in the early fifties. The collapse of 
’5T checked, but did not stop, this movement ; 
and through large parts of the succeeding de- 
eades English and other European capital con- 
tinued to supply, in no slight degree, the sub- 





* AMERICAN Rartroaps as INVESTMENTS. A handbook 
for investors in American Railroad Securities. By S. F. Van 
Oss. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 








stantial basis upon which some of our boldest 
railway projects were undertaken. The ill- 
timed character of many of these enterprises, 
and the destructive methods of management 
pursued by so many of our early railway man- 
ipulators, destined the expectations of the for- 
eign investor to frequent and bitter disappoint- 
ment. And when the awakening came, as it 
did, once in the seventies, and again in the 
eighties, a confident hopefulness which never 
had a rational basis was followed by an excess of 
timidity which was quite as irrational though 
not less natural. A succession of chills was 
sent through the European market for Amer- 
ican investments, from the last of which recov- 
ery is still to come. Few of our railroad se- 
curities to-day enjoy the credit in the European 
market to which their intrinsic merit fairly en- 
titles them. The English investor who contents 
himself with three and four per cent on Brit- 
ish and French railroad stock, demands a net 
return of from four to five and one-half per 
cent from American railroad Jonds. This dif- 
ference in the credit of securities possessing 
the same essential qualities cannot be altogether 
explained by the fact that the course of English 
prices for our securities is held down by the 
American quotation ; it is due, first and last, 
to lack of confidence — a lack of confidence 
which, because of its exaggerated nature, is as 
prejudicial to the real interests of the Euro- 
pean investor as it is injurious to the market 
for American securities, 

Mr. Van Oss, an Englishman, has in his 
work on “American Railroads and Invest- 
ments’ made an attempt to remove this dis- 
trust and to enable the European investor to 
appreciate the advantage of American railway 
investments, by supplying him the material for 
the formation of an intelligent estimate of their 
character and worth. In executing his task, 
however, Mr. Van Oss has produced a book 
that will have an interest for a much wider cir- 
cle of readers than the investing public; and 
it is this feature that entitles his work to more 
extended notice. It is not only a storehouse 
of information regarding the history, manage- 
ment, and affairs of the forty-five leading rail- 
road companies brought under review, but it is 
altogether the best discussion of the general 
conditions, past and present, affecting the value 
of American railroad securities, with which we 
are acquainted. On this side it may be re- 
garded as a contribution of importance to a de- 
partment of railroad economics that has never 
received adequate attention. It is not the work 
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of a scientific investigator, but it is a clear, 
strong, discriminating, and impartial examina- 
tion of an important part of the subject-matter 
of railway finance. 

There are three principal points of view 
from which the activities of the railroad may 
be studied, and each of these corresponds to a 
different set of relations sustained by the rail- 
road to those interested in it. These are, re- 
spectively, the relations of the railroad to the 
shipper, to the investor, and to the state. The 
interests of the shipper and of the investor have 
usually been treated as distinct and separate, 
and they are very generally supposed to be an- 
tagonistic. In fact, however, these two inter- 
ests are closely interlaced, and require, for their 
complete understanding, to be studied in com- 
bination. What is called the “ railroad prob- 
lem ” is, on the scientific side, little more than 
a search after the principle determining the 
true equilibrium of these two interests, and, on 
the practical side, the effort to strike the bal- 
ance between them. (Those who despair of 
solving the problem hope at least to destroy it 
by dissolving one of the interests and substi- 
tuting state ownership and management.) But 
most writers have approached the question with 
little direct reference to the investor ; and thus, 
despite its undoubted importance for a full com- 
prehension of all the equities of the case, the 
subject of railway finance has been neglected. 
A - brief allusions to the complexities of 
railroad accounting, and an explanation of the 
juggle by which a road could conceal and sup- 
port an unsound financial condition by charg- 
ing dividends to construction account, have hith- 
erto been thought sufficient. And a similar 
indifference to the interests of the investor has 
characterized the attitude of government, at 
any rate in the United States. In England, 
as a result of the revelations of the railway 
panic of 1866, the Railway Securities Act was 
passed, to provide some protection to the inves- 
tor against the recurrence of similar abuses. 
But in America, the investor, representing, ac- 
cording to recent statistics, a nominal capital 
of not less than ten billions, or one-tenth of the 
nation’s wealth, was left to devise his own safe- 
guards. By a very natural blunder, it was 
thought not to be possibile to materially advance 
the interests of the investor without injuring 
those of the public. The investor, it was ar- 
gued, is interested in high rates and pools to 
maintain them ; the shipper, on the contrary, 
in low rates and the competition that produces 
them. The public has failed to grasp the con- 








nection between revenue and rates ; the error 
it has persistently made is in supposing that 
large revenues imply high rates. The fact that 
this conclusion was contradicted by the whole 
history of railway development in America 
counted for nothing, because it accorded so com- 
pletely with popular prejudice against the 
“money power.” But the public was not alone 
in the error. The investor has seldom taken 
a more accurate view of his relations to the 
shipper through the medium of rates. The as- 
serted antagonism has also been accepted by 
him as an undoubted fact. And now the au- 
thor of the present work has brought the weight 
of his authority to the support of the view 
“that with regard to rates the interest of the 
railways are conflicting with those of the pub- 
lic.” The railroad is simply typical of that 
large and growing class of industries in which 
permanent investment represents a heavy pro- 
portion of total working capital. Of these in- 
dustries as a class it is true that expenses do 
not vary proportionately with changes in the 
volume of business ; and it is to them that the 
important half-truth contained in the maxim 
‘quick sales and low profits” is particularly 
applicable. But it is true in an especial de- 
gree of the railroad, that the expense per unit 
of traffic diminishes as the volume of traffic 
increases. And it is equally true that the 
amount of traffic varies inversely with rates, 
a low rate stimulating and a high rate retard- 
ing transportation. Rates, therefore, are only 
one of three elements affecting the net revenue 
of the railroad, the other two being expenses 
and traffic. To put the conclusion in the form 
of a mathematical statement, we might say that 
railway revenue is a fraction of three variables : 
expenses, rates, and traffic. And it will be 
seen to follow from this, that only within nar- 
row limits does the railway find its interest in 
fixing rates higher than the public interest re- 
quires. There is, therefore, little room or oc- 
casion for friction between the shipper and the 
investor. Of several different rates producing 
the same amount of gross revenue, the highest 
is obviously the most advantageous to the in- 
vestor ; for aggregate expenses then being rel- 
atively low, the margin of net revenue is in- 
creased. The highest rate that yields the mazx- 
imum revenue would seem to be the rule which 
an exclusive regard for the interest of the in- 
vestor prescribes to the railway management 
in fixing rates. What this rate would be in 
any particular case could only be experiment- 
ally determined, and then only with great dif- 
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ficulty. The lowest of the maximum revenue 
rates, on the other hand, most nearly accords 
with the interest of the shipper. Between those 
two limits rates might oscillate, the point at which 
temporary equilibrium would be reached being 
determined by the multitude of circumstances 
giving now the railroad and now the shipper 
the advantage of position in the bargaining. 
But the public would seldom find it to its per- 
manent interest to depress rates below the max- 
imum revenue point. This would endanger 
the value of the investor’s interest; and any- 
thing that tends to render returns upon rail- 
way investments inadequate is certain to react 
injuriously on the shipper’s interest. 

The common complaint of railroads nearly 
everywhere in the United States to-day is that 
their earnings do not suffice to enable them to 
distribute “ fair” dividends among their stock- 
holders. The fact to which they point as be- 
ing both the evidence and the cause of this con- 
dition is the low level of rates which rules here. 
Rates are, indeed, extremely low in this country, 
the average rate per ton-mile in 1890 being 
considerably less than one cent. Rates here are 
forty per cent lower than in England, and almost 
as low as in Holland, where, owing to excessive 
water competition, rates are lower than any- 
where else in Europe. Equally significant is 
the rapidity with which the decline in rates has 
taken place. We have no exact statistics, but 
the experiences of two typical American roads, 
the New York Central in the East and the St. 
Paul in the West, seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that freight rates have declined about 
seventy-five per cent since the war; and we 
have positive evidence that they have fallen no 
less than twenty-five per cent in the past twelve 
years. It is not surprising that such facts 
should be seized upon by managers to show 
why railroads are not more remunerative. It 
is a matter of great difficulty to trace the influ- 
ence of rates on earnings, but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that rates in the United States 
are considerably below the maximum revenue 
point. It is no sufficient answer to the con- 
tention of the railroads to say that the decline 
in rates has been compensated by the great 
growth of business. Mere increase of traffic 
could not of itself have saved the investor against 
the inevitable effects of declining rates. Earn- 
ings per mile of railway is the best, and indeed 
the only real, indication of the financial pros- 
perity of the road. Now, while there has been 
an almost phenomenal growth in the volume 
of business during the past ten years — a gain 





amounting to no less than one hundred per 
cent in the case of freight traffic — there has 
been a steady decline of net earnings per mile. 
A part of the increase of traffic has no doubt 
been counterbalanced by the increase of mile- 
age; but when due allowance has been made 
for the complication introduced by this factor, 
it still appears that, with a net gain of about 
thirty-three and one-third per cent of freight 
traffic alone over new mileage, there has been 
a decline of no less than twenty per cent in 
net earnings per mile. The increase in traffic - 
has thus been more than offset by the decline 

in rates. And the reduction of net earnings 

would have been still greater had it not been 

for the marvellous economies effected in the 

cost of moving freight. Mr. Van Oss states 

the situation accurately when he says that “ to 

offset the serious decline of earnings in spite of 

growing business has been the problem rail- 

road men in America found themselves con- 

fronted with.” They have met the difficulty 

partly, but not altogether successfully, by cut- 

ting down the cost of transportation per ton- 

mile about one-half within the past twenty 

years. While, then, the enormous decline in 

rates produced a serious pro-rate reduction in 

the earnings from a given volume of traffic, 

the coincident concurrence of the two phenom- 

ena of growing business and cheapened cost 

prevented the margin of profits from being 

wiped out, and thus maintained the railways 

on a hardly less remunerative basis than for- 

merly. And to this extent the force of the 

contention that the constant decline of rates 

explains the inability of the railroads to earn 

*‘ adequate” returns upon their capital is ob- 

viously weakened ; and more especially is the 

moral force of the contention destroyed when 

it is recalled that the railroads as a class are 

themselves largely responsible for the decline 

of rates—which was simply the inevitable con- 

sequence of excessive construction and over- 

supply of transportation facilities. 

The American public has never been seri- 
ously disposed to deny the justice of the rail- 
roads’ claim to earn adequate returns; but it 
has refused to adopt the standard of adequacy 
proposed by the railroads. The people were 
not long in learning to appreciate the distinc- 
tion between returns upon capital invested and 
dividends on stock issued. They admitted the 
claim of the railroads with reference to the for- 
mer, but vigorously denied it as to the latter ; 
and, on the whole, with reason. The public 
knows that a formidable proportion of the eap- 
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ital now nominally represented by American 
railways is fictitious. It is probably a conserv- 
ative estimate that places the proportion of 
“water” that was injected into the issues of 
American railroad companies, in the days when 
they were under the domination of cliques, at 
one-third of the total capitalization. But what- 
ever the proportion, it is safe to say, none of 
the abuses that have surrounded the financial 
management of American railways has done 
more to discredit their claims in the eyes of the 
public, and more certainly has been more pre- 
judicial to the interests of the bona fide inves- 
tor, than the evil of stock-watering. Not a few 
American railroads are still struggling with the 
difficulties emanating from this source. It is 
the immense amount of “ water ” they are car- 
rying that makes it impossible for some roads 
to bear up successfully under the pressure of 
declining rates. Excessive capitalization and 
excessive construction have been the twin evils, 
financially considered, of American railways. 
The latter has driven rates down, and the for- 
mer has kept dividends low. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the various methods of stock-wa- 
tering developed by the ingenuity of American 
manipulators. It is more important to recall 
that the evil was one for which the laxity of 
the law was partly responsible. Nowhere else 
do railway directors enjoy such vast discretion- 
ary powers as in the United States. The law 
to this day imposes no serious restrictions upon 
their power to issue bonds and shares, to declare 
or pass dividends. The power has seldom been 
abused in the issue of bonds, but the extent to 
which share-capital was inflated to support 
speculative intrigues may be gathered from Mr. 
Van Oss’s hardly exaggerated statement that 
“the majority of companies realized nothing 
for the shares they issued in their early days.” 
The distinction between bonds and stock is an 
important one in American railway finance. 
The bondholder is a preferred creditor of the 
company, secured by a pledge of its property, 
and receiving a stipulated interest upon his 
loan. The stockholder is the owner of the 
road, his stock entitling him to share in the net 
profits. Nearly all American railroads were 
built with borrowed capital, for which bonds 
were issued, — it usually being impossible to 
find a sufficient number of mere stockholders 
to advance the money. “ To many, even bonds 
seemed no equivalent for their investment, and 
besides prior rights upon the property they 
also wished to possess control of the company ; 
and shares not being much sought after, it mat- 





tered little to the promoter whether he gave 
shares into the bargain with bonds or not.” 
This was one of the most common and least ob- 
jectionable methods of stock-watering, although 
it frequently begot recklessness and dishonesty 
in the management of the property. Far more 
disastrous and reprehensible were fictitious is- 
sues of stock for the purpose of manipulating 
the market; the payment of excessive prices 
for construction or for the purchase of other 
properties, for which bonds and stock were 
issued which the earnings of the company could 
not afterwards support. In these ways inves- 
tors were deceived and plundered to carry out 
the “ deals” of unscrupulous adventurers. 

But stock-watering may now be regarded as 
mainly an evil of the past. The great solidifi- 
cation of railway business and the undoubted 
improvement in the moral tone of railway man- 
agement, which have tuken place in recent 
years, are a substantial guarantee that such 
malpractices as were common in the seventies. 
will be difficult in the future. The only form 
of stock-watering of which we are likely to hear 
more is the issue of stock-dividends; and, so 
far as this is a device for concealing profits 
from public knowledge, it will be acceptable 
to the investor. There are even those—among 
whom is Mr. Van Oss—who think that, what- 
ever injury “ water” may have been to inves- 
tors in the past, it is now a positive benefit. 
“Water emphatically begets a desire on the 
part of railway managers to charge such rates 
as will pay returns upon fictitious capital.” 
This view seems to us to be unduly optimistic 
and ill-founded. It overlooks the fundamental 
conditions determining rates, and, again, the 
real nature of the relation of rates to revenue. 
The “desires ” of railway managers do not make 
rates. The decline of rates in this country has 
been due to over-building and excessive com- 
petition, rather than to lack of energy on the- 
part of managers. Mr. Van Oss, therefore, 
writes very much more to the point when he 
says, * The future remunerativeness of Amer- 
ican railways depends chiefly upon the extent. 
of future construction.” This is the question 
of present and future importance to the inves- 
tor; but to this question no very certain an- 
swer can be given. Present indications, how- 
ever, are that most American railroads will 
pursue a very conservative building policy in 
the future. The “ boom” days are not yet of 
the past, but we may safely expect that rail- 
road extension will hereafter be undertaken 
less in anticipation of possible development and 
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more in response to calculable needs. Rates 
have probably reached their lowest, and as the 
country gradually grows up to the capacities of 
existing systems we may look for a slow rise. 
The present movement toward consolidation of 
railroad properties will doubtless exert an im- 
portant and healthful influence in these direc- 
tions. Increasing traffic, rising rates, dimin- 
ishing cost,— such will be the probable future 
of the conditions on which the remunerative- 
ness of the railroads depends. But while this 
much is fairly clear, it would be rash to ven- 
ture an opinion, much more a prediction, as to 
how near or remote this future is. 
A. C. MILLER. 





A LIFE WORTH LIVING.* 





However cogent may be the pessimistic argu- 
ment for the worthlessness of life, it takes an 
essentially one-sided view of the matter. A 
man is not only an individual, but a factor in 
the social organism as well; and the latter as- 
pect of his being is apt to be ignored by those 
who contend for the futility of human endeavor. 
In fact, Schopenhauer does imperfect justice 
even to the individual aspect of the problem, 
for he fails to give due weight to the individ- 
ual satisfaction of the altruistic life, to the deep 
inward joy that comes from strenuous endeavor 
towards the accomplishment of some worthy 
purpose, the joy to which we may deny the 
name of happiness only because that word is 
inadequate to give it expression, the joy for 
which Carlyle found the higher name of blessed- 
ness, and which Renan bade us seek when he 
gave us for a clue to the meaning of life that 
noble phrase : “II ne s’agit pas d’étre heureux ; 
il s’agit d’étre parfait.” And, if the pessim- 
ist’s view of life is thus discredited from the 
standpoint of individualism, it suffers all the 
more when examined from the standpoint of 
the social organization. Professor Huxley, in 
his Romanes lecture of last May, tells us that, 
“ However diverse their views on philosophical and re- 
ligious matters, most men are agreed that the propor- 
tion of good and evil in life may be very sensibly af- 
fected by human action. I never heard anybody doubt 
that the evil may be thus increased, or diminished; and 
it would seem to follow that good must be similarly sus- 
ceptible of addition or subtraction. Finally, to my 
knowledge, nobody professes to doubt that, so far forth 
as we possess a power of bettering things, it is our par- 
amount duty to use it and to train all our intellect and 
energy to this supreme service of our kind.” 





* Tue Lire anp Work oF JouN Ruskin. By W. G. Col- 
lingwood, M.A. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 








Viewed from this objective standpoint, a life 
is clearly worth living if it sensibly alters “ the 
proportion of good and evil in life ” to the ad- 
vantage of the good. And the cases cannot be 
frequent in which such beneficent activity will 
fail to find its subjective value also, in the cre- 
ation of that state of ethical satisfaction which 
most serious souls have come to regard as more 
desirable than the palpable pleasures of sense, 
or even than the pure delights of the intellect. 

Some such reflections as these are sure to 
be aroused by a look at the life work of Mr. 
Ruskin, whose biography has recently been pre- 
pared for us by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, for 
many years his private secretary. They are as 
far as possible removed from “ the barren op- 
timistic sophistries of comfortable moles,” for 
they spring from a more searching analysis of 
life than mere optimism or mere pessimism has 
to offer. In the outlook of men like Mr. Ruskin, 
with whom high thought and noble deed go ever 
hand in hand, neither optimism nor pessimism 
can be a word of much meaning, for such men 
are as far removed in temper from the com- 
placency of the one as from the despair of the 
other. Mr. Ruskin displays, indeed, from time 
to time, those moods of dejection from which 
few serious lives are wholly spared ; but with 
him the mood only serves to mark the transi- 
tion to some new phase of beneficent activity. 
Beginning with the beginning of 1871, the first. 
series of * Fors,” he says: 

“I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look at min- 

erals, nor do anything else that I like; and the very 
light of the morning sky, when there is any — which is. 
seldom, now-a-days, near London—has become hateful 
to me, because of the misery that I know of, and see 
signs of where I know it not, which no imagination can 
interpret too bitterly.” 
But he quickly adds, lest despondency alone 
should seem to have been the outcome of thirty 
years of observation of men and labor in their 
behalf, — 

“ Therefore, as I have said, I will endure it no longer 
quietly; but henceforward, with any few or many who 
will help, do my poor best to abate this misery. But 
that I may do my best, I must not be miserable myself 
any longer; for no man who is wretched in his own 
heart, and feeble in his own work, can rightly help 
others.” 

The literary charm with which Mr. Ruskin - 
instinctively invests the most casual expression 
of his petulant moods, while it has brought 
his personality vividly before the minds of his 
readers, has also had the effect of obscuring 
their view of his serious work ; to a certain ex- 
tent it has produced a misleading impression 
of the dominant temper in which that work has 
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been done. It is the merit of Mr. Colling- 
wood's biography to have given us an essen- 
tially objective view of its subject, and such a 
view is needed to counteract that which we get 
from the self-revelations of “ Fors ” and “ Pre- 
terita.” Mr. Collingwood’s book is based upon 
a larger collection of materials than any pre- 
vious biographer has had at his disposal, as well 
as upon the results of long personal intercourse 
with Mr. Ruskin and participation in his work. 
It is a straightforward chronological narrative, 
marred now and then by the writer's endeavor 
to be Ruskinian on his own account, and occa- 
sionally uncritical in its acceptance of the most 
extreme Ruskinian doctrine, but a model, on 
the whole, of discreet and sympathetic delin- 
eation. It has a number of portraits and other 
illustrations, reproduces several hitherto un- 
published letters, and fills two octavo vol- 
umes, continuously paged. A minor point of 
excellence is found in the apt chapter-headings, 
such as the Rossettian : 
“ Sighing, I turned at last to win 
Once more the London dirt and din,”’ 

which marks Mr. Ruskin’s transition from the 
role of art critic to that of social reformer, or 
the quotation from Ibsen—*“ Hush! you must 
not speak about it yet, but I have made a great 
discovery. The fact is that the strongest man 
upon earth is he who stands most alone ” — 
which is used to characterize Mr. Ruskin’s atti- 
tude during the past quarter-century. 

“The happiest lot on earth is to be born a 
Scotsman,” says Mr. R. L. Stevenson ; and the 
biographer places considerable emphasis upon 
Mr. Ruskin’s Scotch ancestry. ‘“ The religious 
instinct so conspicuous in him is a heritage from 
Seotland ; so is his conscience and code of mor- 
ality, part emotional, part logical, and often 
unlike an Englishman's in the points that sat- 
isfy or shock it. The combination of shrewd 
common-sense and romantic sentiment; the 
oscillation between levity and dignity, from 
caustic jest to tender earnest ; the restlessness, 
the fervor, the impetuosity,—all these are char- 
acteristics of a Scotsman of parts, and highly 
developed in Ruskin.” Possibly Mr. Colling- 
wood makes too much of this notion of * the 
recrudescence of the Celt,” but it must be per- 
mitted to -have some weight. The influence of 
Mr. Ruskin’s parents had much to do with the 
development of his character, and his devotion 
to them while living, and to their memory af- 
terwards, finds many a beautiful illustration 
in his writings. Yet his intellectuality was too 
forceful to develop in any mould planned by 





others, and the inmost law of his being com- 
pelled him to grow away from the paths that 
his parents would gladly have seen him pursue 
to the end. The following is Mr. Collingwood’s 
comment upon this silent tragedy—so common 
and so inevitable in an age, like ours, of rap- 
idly widening thought — the tragedy that pro- 
vided Tourguénieff with a theme for one of his 
greatest works : 


“The gradual eulargement of his ideas and sphere of 
thought involved a gradual estrangement from his pa- 
rents; much more painful than any sudden revolt, be- 
cause then they would have known, so to speak, the 
worst, and some sort of reconciliation on a new basis 
would have been possible. As it was, they saw — or 
thought they saw, for they could not tell how it would 
end —their work being gradually undone, their cher- 
ished hopes frustrated, their intentions unfulfilled. And 
all their pride in his fame, and their confidence in his 
dutiful affection, could not hide the fact that, once 
launched on his life’s true career, he had drifted away 
from their track, out of their sight, voyaging through 
strange seas of thought, alone.” 

Mr. Collingwood makes some excellent ob- 
servations upon Mr. Ruskin’s relations to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Attention is called to the fact 
that, as a boy, when he first got permission to 
copy at the Louvre, he chose a Rembrandt. 
This shows, says the author, “ what the casual 
reader of his works on art might miss, that he 
is naturally a chiaroscurist, and that his praise 
of the Pre-Raphaelite color and draughtsman- 
ship is not prompted by his taste and native 
feeling so much as by intellectual judgment.” 
We doubt, indeed, if it shows all this, but the 
incident is noteworthy. The following remarks 
may be given a less qualified assent : 

« Pre-Raphaelitism was an unstable compound, liable 
to explode upon the experimenter, and its component 
parts to return to their old antithesis of crude naturalism 
on the one hand, and affectation, whether of piety or 
poetry or simple reactionary antiquarianism, on the 
other. And that Mr. Ruskin did not then foresee. All 
he knew was that, just when he was sadly leaving the 
scene, Turner gone and night coming on, new lights 
arose. It was really far more noteworthy that Millais 
and Rossetti and Hunt were men of genius, than that 
the ‘principles’ they tried to illustrate were sound. 
And Mr. Ruskin, always safe in his intuitions, divined 
their power, and generously applauded the dextrous 
troop in their unexpected lampadephoria.” 

The Pre-Raphaelite episode is but one of many 
illustrations of adherence to the central prin- 
ciple of Mr. Ruskin’s art teaching, “ the great 
doctrine that art cannot be produced except by 
artists, . . . that, just as Socrates postponed 
the day of justice until philosophers should be 
kings, and kings philosophers, so Ruskin post- 
poned the reign of art until workmen should be 
artists, and artists workmen.” Of this prin- 
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ciple, and of the other principle that all true 
art presupposes a certain moral temper in the 
artist and in his public, Mr. Ruskin, whatever 
the vagaries of his criticism, has always been 
the uncompromising defender. 

In reading these volumes, one cannot fail to 
be deeply impressed by the phenomenally va- 
ried activity of Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual life. 
Of this we have a striking illustration’in a let- 
ter to Carlyle, written at the age of thirty-six. 
The letter, which is too long for us to print, de- 
scribes the occupations of the year — six hun- 
dred pages of “ Modern Painters,” thirty new 
drawings, some etchings on steel, designs for 
the Oxford Museum, special studies of naviga- 
tion and Spanish proverbs, a new classification 
of plants, the rearrangement and cleaning up 
of his collection of minerals, investigations in 
political economy and German metaphysics, 
and supervision of the work of a number of 
pupils—humorously concluding, ‘and various 
little by things besides. But I am coming to 
see you.” This letter is paralleled, twenty years 
later, by the following : 

“I begin to ask myself, with somewhat pressing 
arithmetic, how much time is likely to be left me, at 
the age of fifty-six, to complete the various designs for 
which, until past fifty, I was merely collecting material. 
Of these materials I have now enough by me for a most 
interesting (in my opinion) history of fifteenth-century 
Florentine art, in six octavo volumes; an analysis of the 
Attic art of the fifth century B. C., in three volumes; 
an exhaustive history of northern thirteenth century 
art, in ten volumes; a life of Sir Walter Scott, with 
analysis of modern epic art, in seven volumes; a life of 
Xenophon, with analysis of the general principles of ed- 
ucation, in ten volumes; a commentary on Hesiod, with 
final analysis of the general principles of political econ- 
omy, in nine volumes; and a general description of the 
geology and botany of the Alps, in twenty-four volumes.” 


The prophetic aspect of Mr. Ruskin’s thought, 
which was, during his later years, to overshadow 
all others, came frequently into view, even dur- 
ing the earlier years of art study and criticism. 
As early as 1845, he wrote to Joseph Severn 
in terms that showed clearly enough the diree- 
tion towards which his view of society was 
turning : 

“With your hopes for the elevation of English art 
by means of fresco I cannot sympathize. . . . It is not 
the material nor the space that can give us thoughts, 
passions, or power. I see on our Academy walls noth- 
ing but what is ignoble in small pictures, and would be 
disgusting in large ones. . . . It is not the love of fresco 
that we want; it is the love of God and his creatures; 
it is humility, and charity, and self-denial, and fasting, 
and prayer; it is a total change of character. We want 
more faith and less reasoning, less strength and more 
trust. You want neither walls, nor plaster, nor colors 
—ca ne fait rien & V'affaire: it is Giotto, and Ghirlandajo, 





and Angelico that you want, and that you will and 
must want until this disgusting nineteenth century has 
—I can’t say breathed, but steamed its last.” 

All the promise of “ Fors” was in these early 
vaticinations ; ‘so early had he taken up, and 
wrapped around him, the mantle of Cassan- 
dra.” From this time on, his ethical ideals grew 
until they almost usurped the place of the merely 
artistic ideals with which he set out in his ca- 
reer. That this career was a consistent develop- 
ment from then until now is one of the main 
contentions of his biographer, and to have made 
this clear is not the least of Mr. Collingwood’s 
services. Near the close of the book, when 
dealing with the charge of insanity that has 
more than once been brought against Mr. Rus- 
kin, the writer says : 

“The careful student should be able to trace his 

genius, down to the end, in continuous and rational pro- 
gression. Passing over defined intervals of mental dis- 
ease, and allowing for vehemence of expression,—partly 
characteristic, partly the temporary effect of the pen- 
umbra of the storm-cloud,—his mental development, 
I make bold to say, is normal and logical throughout 
his life. And I believe that when his work can be 
looked back upon as a whole, with proper understand- 
ing of its environment and with full knowledge of its 
circumstances, the common reproach of insanity made 
against each new manifestation of his mind will then be 
scorned as an exploded prejudice.” 
All the stories of Mr. Ruskin’s alleged insan- 
ity are based on nothing more substantial than 
the attacks of brain fever which at times threat- 
ened his life. Mr. Collingwood, who appears 
to have been at his side upon at least one of 
these occasions, writes very beautifully of this 
delicate subject : 

« All that I now remember of many a weary night 
and day is the vision of a great soul in torment, and 
through purgatorial fires the ineffable tenderness of the 
real man emerging, with his passionate appeal to jus- 
tice and baffled desire for truth. To those who could 
not follow the wanderings of the wearied brain it was 
nothing but a horrible or grotesque nightmare. Some, 
in those trials, learned, as they could not otherwise have 
learned, to know him, and to love him as never before.” 

Many of Mr. Ruskin’s readers recur more 
frequently to “ Fors” than to any of his other 
writings, for they find in that series of dis- 
jointed outpourings a more candid revelation 
than elsewhere of the man whom they love and 
reverence above all other Englishmen now liv- 
ing; a form of utterance from which they may 
almost pluck out the heart of the mystery con- 
cealed within his complex personality. It is 
interesting to note with what quick sympathy 
Carlyle responded to the appeal of “ Fors.” 
Such a tribute as the following letter, from the 
man whose spirit Mr. Ruskin always felt most 
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akin to his own, must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to its recipient : 

“ This ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ Letter 5th, which I have just 

finished reading, is incomparable; a quasi-sacred con- 
-solation to me, which almost brings tears into my eyes ! 
Every word of it is as if spoken, not out of my poor 
heart only, but out of the eternal skies; words winged 
with Empyrean wisdom, piercing as lightning,— and 
which I really do not remember to have heard the like 
of. Continue, while you have such utterances in you, 
to give them voice. They will find and force entrance 
into human hearts, whatever the ‘angle of incidence’ 
may be; that is to say, whether, for the degraded and 
inhuman Blockheadism we, so-called ‘ men,’ have mostly 
now become, you come in upon them at the broadside, 
at the top, or even at the bottom. Euge, Euge !” 
As we all know, “ Fors” was but the intellec- 
tual expression of a very practical plan, the 
“St. George’s Work.” That in faith without 
works there can be any saving grace whatever, 
is a notion that Mr. Ruskin has always scorn- 
fully repudiated. At one time, we find him 
scrubbing the staircase of an Italian inn; at 
another, road-mending at Hinksey; at an- 
other, keeping clean a London street-crossing ; 
at another, carrying on a model tea-shop; at 
still another, teaching in the night schools. 
The “St. George’s Work” was an attempt to 
systematize the energies thus scattered, to en- 
list the support of others, and thus to accom- 
_ plish on a large scale what hitherto he had 
-done upon a small scale by personal effort. The 
inner meaning of the “ St. George’s Work ” is 
thus well described : 

“He aimed at the gradual introduction of higher 
aims into ordinary life; at giving true refinement to the 
lower classes, true simplicity to the upper. He pro- 
posed that idle hands should reclaim waste lands; that 
healthy work and country homes should be offered to 
townsfolk who would ‘come out of the gutter.’ He 
asked landowners and employers to furnish opportuni- 
ties for such reforms; which would involve no elaborate 
organization nor unelastic rules — simply the one thing 
needful, the refusal of commercialism.” 

For nearly a quarter-century now the work of 
the St. George’s Company has been carried on 
by a small but enthusiastic band of earnest re- 
formers ; it has indeed languished during the 
Master’s recent years of illness, but it has not 
been abandoned, and can make a creditable 
showing for itself. It may yet be destined to 
illustrate the parable of the grain of mustard 
seed. 
As was to, be expected of a biographer hav- 
ing such close personal relations with his sub- 
ject, Mr. Collingwood gives us many familiar 
glimpses of the Master. These begin with the 
Oxford lecturer of 1870, of whom we are told: 

“ He used to begin by reading, in his curious intona- 

tion, the carefully-written passages of rhetoric, which 








usually occupied only about the half of his hour. By 
and by he would break off, and with quite another air 
extemporize the liveliest interpolations, describing his 
diagrams or specimens, restating his arguments, reén- 
forcing his appeal. His voice, till then artificially ca- 
denced, suddenly became vivacious; his gestures, at 
first constrained, became dramatic. He used to act his 
subject, apparently without premeditated art, in the live- 
liest pantomime. . . . Lecturing on birds, he strutted 
like the chough, made himself wings like the swallow; 
he was for the moment a cat, in explaining that engrav- 
ing was the art of scratching. If it had been an affec- 
tation of theatric display, we ‘emancjpated schoolboys,’ 
as the Master of the University used to call us, would 
have seen through it at once, and scorned him. But it 
was so evidently the expression of his intense eagerness 
for his subject, so palpably true to his purpose, and he 
so carried his hearers with him, that one saw in the 
grotesque of the performance only the guarantee of an- 
other and serious side.” 

The chapter on “The Diversions of Brant- 
wood ” is full of these reminiscences. For one 
picture we may find space : 

“In the morning you may be waked by a knock at 
the door, and ‘Are you going out?’ And pulling up 
the blind, there is one of our Coniston mornings, with 
the whole range of mountains in one quiet glow above 
the cool mist of the valley and lake. Going down at 
length on a voyage of exploration, and turning in per- 
haps at the first door, you intrude upon the Professor 
at work in his study, half sitting, half kneeling at his 
round table in the bay window, with the early cup of 
coffee, and the cat in his crimson arm-chair. There he 
has been working since dawn, perhaps, or on dark morn- 
ings by candle light.” 

The story of the illiterate mason is so charac- 
teristic that we must quote it : 

“Once, when new buildings were going on, the ma- 
son wanted an advance of money, which Mr. Ruskin 
gave him, and then held out the paper for him to sign 
the receipt. A great deal of hesitation and embarrass- 
ment ensued, somewhat to Mr. Ruskin’s surprise, as he 
knows a north-countryman a great deal too well to ex- 
pect embarrassment from him. At last the man said, 
in dialect: ‘Ah mun put ma mark.’ He could not 
write. Mr. Ruskin rose at once, stretched out both 
hands to the astonished rustic, with the words: ‘I am 
proud to know you. Now I understand why you are 
such an entirely good workman.’” 


In 1889, Mr. Ruskin was visited with severe 
illness, which kept him in close confinement 
for a year. Since then, he has been gradually 
but steadily improving in health, and the biog- 
rapher’s latest report is in cheerful strain : 

«“ Nowadays, he seems, in all but the power of resum- 
ing work, himself again, though aged and feeble. He 
comes downstairs late, walks out morning and evening 
by the lake shore,— not so often now climbing up the 
moor, or boating on the lake. He reads the newspapers 
and books, and spends the evening in the old way in 
the drawing-room, rarely without music and chess. He 
visits his neighbors, and is glad to see intimate friends 
and young people; but be has hardly strength for the 
distinguished stranger, or the admirer from a distance. 
Remembering all he has passed through, his friends 
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should not be surprised if he shrinks from visits of 
curiosity and inspection, however kindly meant. He 
retains a vivid memory and interest in many things; 
and, when the company is genial and the subject rouses 
him, talks as brightly as of old. There are not wanting 
signs of reserve power which encourage the hope that 
many years are in store for him of rest after toil, and 
tranquil light at evening time.” 


With a picture thus fair and peaceful linger- 
ing before the vision, we close this record of a 
noble life, fervently echoing the prayer that no 
new storm-cloud may appear to mar the beauty 


of its setting. Whutr1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The trend of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
new volume sheaf of essays in contemporary crit- 
ef critical essays. soiem is sufficiently indicated in their 
collective title, “ Questions at Issue ” ( Appleton ). 
Contemporary wrangling over floating literary is- 
sues, the mere attack and rejoinder of heated dis- 
putants, is apt to bewilder rather than satisfy. It 
is from the critic who is a non-combatant, who gets 
above the sphere in which the controversy is con- 
ducted, and who (on the excellent critical principle 
of “reculer pour mieux sauter”’) starts afresh from 
the common point of departure of the contestants, 
that we are to look for light. In the present vol- 
ume Mr. Gosse has maintained pretty constantly 
the critical attitude indicated; hence the reader 
may expect to gain from him a clear idea of the 
general nature of the issues treated, and perhaps a 
glimmering notion as to their final solution. The 
papers are, of course, gracefully written, combining 
seriousness of aim with the conversational tone and 
“the absence of all pedagogic assertion” (the au- 
thor’s phrase) which are indispensable in the treat- 
ment of current themes. There are twelve essays 
in all—“ The Tyranny of the Novel,” “ Has America 
Produced a Poet?” “ What Is a Great Poet?” “Is 
Verse in Danger?” “Tennyson— And After,” 
“The Limits of Realism in Fiction,” ete. The 
reader, by-the-bye, need not take alarm at the flavor 
of chopped hay possibly lingering about the last 
title. From Mr. Gosse’s rather ironical little paper 
on “ Making a Name in Literature” we may cite 
the following comments on Mr. E. P. Roe—“a na- 
tive author called Roe,” as Mr. Arnold icily phrased 
it: “There are certain books which are not wel- 
comed by the reviews, and which fail to please or 
even to meet the eye of experts in literature, which 
nevertheless, by some strange and unaccountable 
attraction, become known to the outer public, and 
are eagerly accepted by a very large circle of read- 
ers. I am not aware that the late Mr. Roe was 
ever a favorite with the writing or speaking critics 
of America. He achieved his extraordinary suc- 
cess not by the aid, but in spite of the neglect and 
disapproval, of the lettered classes. I have no close 


Edmund Gosse’s 








acquaintance with Mr. Roe’s novels, but I know 
them well enough to despair of discovering why 
they were found to be so eminently welcome to 
thousands of readers. . . . It is their lack of sa- 
lient character that makes me wonder what enabled 
them to float where scores and scores of works not 
appreciably worse or better than they have sunk.” 
The key to the problem which Mr. Gosse “ despairs 
of” is a sufficiently. simple one; and he may find 
it concisely, if somewhat too harshly, stated in 
Schopenhauer. 


We gladly bespeak the favor of our 

poretng readers for Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
’ gelaer’s little treatise “ Art Out of 

Doors” (Scribner). The book is essentially a plea 
for good taste in gardening, full of practical hints 
and sound conclusions, and soberly and persua- 
sively written. In America, as the author points 
out, the truth of the Baconian maxim that “ men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely ” 
is often unpleasantly manifest. The fact that garden- 
ing, like architecture, is an art, with a definite group 
of principles and precedents, has scarcely yet dawned 
upon us; and hence our parks and cemeteries, the 
grounds about our country-seats, and our lesser 
lawns and garden-patches, display solecisms to a 
degree that would not be tolerated in our buildings. 
“A glance,” says the author, “at any American 
town or summer colony of villas shows how defi- 
cient we are when we deal with natural objects.” 
Having demonstrated the fault, with sound logic 
and abundant citation of examples, Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer turns to the remedy. She discusses in detail 
the treatment of grounds, roads, and paths, and the 
disposal of pattern-beds, trees, shrubs, piazzas, etc., 
with intelligent enthusiasm, and with a commend- 
able loyalty to the principle that the study of “ Na- 
ture unadorned ” lies at the root of sound art. A 
handsome tribute is paid incidentally to Mr. Olm- 
sted, “the most remarkable artist yet born in Amer- 
ica,” whose taste has created, in the World’s Fair 
site and ensemble, such an impressive object-lesson 
in the scope and possibilities of landscape garden- 
ing. A pungent chapter (which might have been 
profitably extended ) is devoted to “ Out-Door Mon- 
uments.” Mrs. Van Rensselaer decides that “the 
proportion of bad monuments to good ones in any 
American city to-day is probably at least ten to 
one”; and we may add that the proportion is not 
likely to improve until members of committees hav- 
ing charge of such matters are chosen on some more 
pertinent principle of selection than their general 
social or commercial prominence. Several notably 
bad monuments are cited—the “ ridiculous figure ” 
of Burns and the commonplace one of Seward in 
Central Park ; the badly-placed Gettysburg statue ; 
the ugly urns, “suggestive only of the forty thieves,” 
in Druid Park, Baltimore, ete. We were rather 
surprised at the omission from this list of the strange 
nondescript (labelled Columbus”) that claws the 
“ambient air,” so to speak, on the Chicago Lake 
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Front. This statue, however, is of recent date, and 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer has not yet seen it’ A 
useful feature of this capital manual is the Appen- 
dix containing a list of selected books and essays on 


ng. 
“ The Classic Myths in English Lit- 
in Bngiok erature” (Ginn), by Prof. Charles 


Mills Gayley, is a work for which 
teachers of literature in our colleges and secondary 
schools should be very grateful. Neglect of the clas- 
sical languages is fast making a sealed book, for the 
majority of our students, of many of the best passages 
of English literature. Professor Gayley does not 
believe that the study of classical myth, otherwise 
than in the forms of speech that first give it shape, 
ean ever be entirely satisfactory ; but he does be- 
lieve that something may be done to improve a 
situation that is fast becoming intolerable. Some- 
thing, at least, of the spirit of classical literature 
may be imparted by an intelligent and sympathetic 
English presentation of its substance. “Such sec- 
ond-hand study must,” he admits, “ be ever a make- 
shift, for the literature of a people inheres in its 
language.” “ Butin dealing with the purely imag- 
inative products of antiquity, the difficulty of the 
translation may be moderated if those products be 
reproduced, so far as possible, not in the prosaic but 
in the poetic atmosphere, and in the imaginative 
garb of modern art.” As the author puts it in an- 
other passage : “ If our American pupils and many 


of their teachers cannot quaff Massie and Faler- | 


nian, they do well to scent the bouquet.” Professor 
Gayley’s book, better than any other with which 
we are acquainted, will enable them to “scent the 
bouquet ”; it is based primarily upon Bulfinch, but 
the matter is so enlarged and rewritten as to make 
a new and original work. It presents the classical 
myths in attractive description, and illustrates them 
by numerous passages of the best English poetry. 
It also gives references to many others too long for 
inclusion. The range of these illustrations is wide, 
and comes down to very recent work. We have 
tested the matter with a number of poems rather 
out of the way of most readers, and in every case 
have found them mentioned if not actually quoted 
by the author. We are glad that the quotations 
are so numerous, as, for younger students, they pro- 
vide the best sort of material for memoriter work. 
And we must reproduce the excellent doctrine of 
the writer upon this very point. He says: “ With 
all our study of children and our gabble about 
methods of teaching them, while we insist, properly 
enough, that youth is the seed-time of observation, 
we seem to have forgotten that it is also the har- 
vest time of memory. It is easy for children to re- 
member what they learn, it is a delight for them 
to commit to memory; we act criminally when we 
send them forth with hardly a fact, or a date, or a 
glorious verse, in the memory of one out of ten of 
them.” The book has apparatus of all sorts —a 
full commentary, genealogical tables, rules for pro- 
nunciation, maps, illustrations, and careful indexes. 








Pref, Pr ,, The late Professor Freeman’s “ His- 

Government tory of Federal Government” was, 
inanew form. as all historical students know, aban- 
doned at the close of the first volume, published in 
1863. For many years following, the subject of 
the Norman Conquest absorbed the author's atten- 
tion, and the completion of his great study of that 
subject left him with other interests more pressing 
than those connected with the unfinished earlier 
work. So the “ History of Federal Government” re- 
mained a fragment and has for many years been out 
of print. Mr. J. B. Bury, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, has now presented us with a new edition of this 
work, which, in spite of its unfinished condition, is 
of the first importance to the student of political 
institutions. Freeman’s original plan is sufficiently 
stated in his own introductory chapter, or even in 
the continuation of his title, which ran “from the 
foundation of the Achaian League to the disruption 
of the United States.” For this part of the title he 
has been often, and we think unfairly, censured. 
That the United States were disrupted in 1863 is 
a historical fact ; that they were to become reunited 
two years later was by no means clearly to be fore- 
seen, and famous historians have made far greater 
errors of judgment than that of Freeman when he 
expressed a belief in the permanence of the disrup- 
tion. The plan of his work contemplated a survey of 
federal institutions as chiefly illustrated by the four 
significant examples of Greece, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and our own country. It will ever be 
a matter of regret that the work should have stopped 
short at the treatment of the Greek federations. The 
present edition contains, in addition to the text of 
the first, a chapter on “the defective forms of fed- 
eralism which have appeared in Italy,” and so the 
work has been given the new title, “ History of Fed- 
eral Government in Greece and Italy” ( Macmil- 
lan). It contains also a fragment on the German 
Confederacy, an editorial preface, a full analysis of 
contents, a careful index, and a twenty-page appen- 
dix of additional notes by the editor. That it is 
one of the most readable and suggestive of all mod- 
ern works upon political history goes without saying. 


The “ Diccionario Teenoldgico Inglés 
Spmioh-plioh Espafiol” of Seiior Néstor Ponce de 

—— Leon (New York: Ponce de Leon), 
published in 1883, now appears in a second edition, 
and is accompanied by an entirely new “ Spanish- 
English” volume, thus making the work complete. 
It includes within its scope “words and terms em- 
ployed in the applied sciences, industrial arts, fine 
arts, mechanics, machinery, mines, metallurgy, agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, manufactures, archi- 
tecture, civil and military engineering, marine, mil- 
itary art, railroads, telegraphs, ete., etc.” In pre- 
paring this work the author took Tollhausen’s Tech- 
nological Dictionary as a basis, adding to the terms 
included in that work all the technical expressions 
given in thirty-three other dictionaries, general and 
special, as well as other terms taken from cata- 
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logues and similar publications. The dictionary 
is one of equivalents merely, not of definitions. 
The importance of this work, with its sixteen hun- 
dred double-columned pages, is evident. Our com- 
mercial relations with the Spanish countries of 
America are every year growing in importance, and 
technical terms are constantly employed in invoices 
and commercial correspondence. The general dic- 
tionaries offered no assistance in such matters, and 
many a correspondence is carried on at cross pur- 
poses for lack of just such precise information as 
Sefior de Leon’s exhaustive work provides. It must 
speedily find its way to every business office in 
which Spanish letters are received and answered. 


Wide apart as are the theories of 
on the Formation the Constitution expressed in the two 
of As Uaten. volumes, Professor Hart’s “ Forma- 
tion of the Union, 1750-1829 ” (Longmans) makes 
a worthy companion to Professor Wilson’s “ Divis- 
ion and Secession,” already reviewed in these col- 
umns. Professor Hart’s is the better theory, yet it 
is saying much to accord to his book the same praise 
lately given to its sequel. He has already estab- 
lished a reputation as a clear-headed and vigorous 
writer, and his new volume bears out this conception 
of him. The opening chapter, on the Americans 
in 1750, is an admirable description, to be com- 
pared with the later section on “The People of the 
United States in 1789.” The writer has purposely 
avoided making a military history of a period 
largely characterized by prolonged wars, and he 
deserves thanks for dwelling the rather on the polit- 
ical features of the period chronicled. The unity 
of the somewhat scattering Colonial era is kept in 
view by continual reference to European ambitions, 
and the cause of the final revolt is truly found, not 
in the extent but in the nature of Colonial grievances. 
The section on the “ Sources of the Constitution ” 
preserves an admirable balance between radical 
views, and finds in the Colonial past the larger 
sources of the newer construction rather than in the 
British Constitution on the one hand or the invent- 
ive brains of 1787 on the other. 


An excellent book 


“ Froebel and Education by Self Ac- 
tivity ” is the title of an excellent lit- 
tle volume by Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen in the series of “Great Educators” (Serib- 
ner). Mr. Bowen is well qualified for writing 
such a compendious account of Froebel’s work and 
thought, by a lifelong interest in the subject, by 
much study of Froebel’s principles and methods 
both in books and in the kindergarten, and by hav- 
ing frequent occasion to lecture on Froebel at Lon- 
don, Cambridge, and elsewhere. Two chapters of 
the little book are devoted to Froebel’s life, and the 
remaining seven to his ideas as expressed in his 
writings, conversations, and schools. Appendix A 
gives a complete list of Froebel’s writings, and Ap- 
pendix B a classified and annotated list of books on 
Froebel recommended by Mr. Bowen to students. 


An account 
of Froebel’s 
dife and work. 





The volume is likewise provided with an index. 
No teacher ought to be without some account of the 
life and works of the great educational reformer, 
and this book commends itself as affording beth a 
brief introduction to the whole subject and the in- 
formation needed in case one wishes to make more 
exhaustive studies. 


“ Let Him First Be a Man, and Other 
Essays” (Lee & Shepard) is the 
title given by Mr. W. H. Venable, 
the veteran educational speaker and writer, to a mis- 
cellaneous collection of talks and papers prepared 
for teachers’ journals and institutes. Here are es- 
says on “ Schoolmastery,” on “ Books and Reading,” 
on “The History of Education,” on “The Utility 
of the Ideal,” on “Sylvan Poetry, Mythology, and 
Sentiment,” and a “ Memorial Address on Wil- 
liam Downs Henkel.” These papers are packed 
with prose and poetical citations and allusions, and 
couched in the pithy and sparkling style so much 
“prized by teachers’ associations. They are full of 
sensible and interesting observations adapted to en- 
courage and inspire the young to higher ideals of 
culture. The book has all the variety of a news- 
paper, while its style and tendency are far more im- 
proving. 


Essays and 
8 of inter- 
Pel to teachers. 


“Camp-fires of a Naturalist” ( Ap- 
pleton ) is the graphic story of Pro- 
fessor Lewis Lindsay Dyche’s four- 
teen expeditions after North American mammals- 
compiled by Clarence E. Edwords from the Pro, 
fessor’s field-notes and diary. The book deals 
solely with facts, nothing having been added, as 
the author tells us, to make the story “ more inter- 
esting or exciting.” Mr. Edwords’s style, in point 
of adaptation to matter, could scarcely be bettered. 
The book has the right ring of the off-hand camp- 
fire “yarn”; and its obvious truth lends to it an 
interest lacking in more lurid narratives. The brief 
sketch, in the opening chapter, of Professor Dyche’s 
early career is sufficiently impressive, and offers a 
useful and not too obtrusive moral to younger read- 
ers, to whom we especially commend the book. 
There are a number of illustrations of varying merit. 


Narrative of 
a North Ameri- 
can naturalist. 


Mr. William Henry Bishop’s “A 
house-hunter House-Hunter in Europe” (Harper) 
oa is a cheery, chatty volume, pleasantly 
written, and full of practical information withal. 
Sensible American tourists who wish, while abroad, 
to avoid cosmopolitan hotels, and to really rub 
elbows with the people of the countries they visit, 
may find here an array of useful facts as to Euro- 
pean house rentals, servants’ wages, food expenses, 
plans of apartments, ete. The burden of Mr. Bish- 
op’s book is not, however, house-hunting; he has 
really given us a capital travel-book — or, rather, 
an account of the five years’ sojourn of an Amer- 
ican literary man in some of the most attractive 
parts of Europe. The frontispiece furnishes a charm- 
ing view of the author’s quarters at Nice. 


An American 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


“Tue Professor,” Charlotte Bronté’s earliest novel, 
interesting chiefly because it foreshadows the crowning 
masterpiece of her almost unparalleled genius, has 
been added to the exquisite new edition of the Bronté 
sisters, published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. (Mac- 
millan). Another volume of this edition includes the 

ms of the three sisters, as well as the “Cottage 
nt ” (1811) of their father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté. Finally, “ Wuthering Heights” and « Agnes 
Grey” fill two other volumes of this edition. As for 
the similar edition of Fielding, it has just been aug- 
mented by “Tom Jones,” in four volumes. 

Mr. W. Outram Tristram’s “Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways” (Macmillan) has reached, as it well 
deserved, a new edition, and in its present crown octavo 
form, at a reduced price, makes one of the most attract- 
ive of simple gift-books. The illustrations by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson and Mr. Herbert Railton, which adorn a large 
proportion of the pages, are everywhere and always a 
delight. The style of this new edition is similar to that 
in which the same publishers have given us “Cran- 
ford” and “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Lowe 1’s “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets” 
was published in 1845, and has been out of print for 
many years. The author did not think it worth re- 
printing, but a Philadelphia publisher (McKay) has 
thought differently, and reproduced the work in a form 
closely matching the collective edition of Lowell’s works. 
Mr. Robert Ellis Thompson, who writes an introduction 
for the edition, tells us how he got hold of the book in 
his college days, and “shared in that glow Mr. Stead- 
man [sie } speaks of as felt by students of a still earlier 
time.” Many readers will be glad to have the book 
thus made accessible, although it only represents the 
author's immaturity, the period when he was fledging his 
critical wings. 

“A PracticaL Course in English Composition” 
(Ginn) by Prof. Alphonso G. Newcomer, is a useful text- 
book upon a somewhat original plan. It is neither a 
rhetoric nor a grammar, but aims instead “to show the 
student how simple a thing it is to find material” for 
essays, and “ how easy and delightful it is to work that 
material into good, interesting compositions.” It gives 
practical directions for the narrative, descriptive, per- 
suasive, and argumentative forms of composition, as well 
as for some of the styles of newspaper writing. Miss 
Mary F. Hyde’s “ Advanced Lessons in English” (Heath) 
is a little book upon the same general subject, but strictly 
grammatical in its treatment. 








NEW YORK TOPICS. 


New York, Sept. 26, 1893. 

It is now almost a year since the writer of these 
notes, observing the ruinous discounts and extremely 
long credits given in certain sections of the publishing 
trade, was led to predict the succession of failures 
among weaker houses which has since taken place. 
This prophecy accidentally got into print, and as far 
as it was noticed at all it was made light of at the 
time. It is easy to see now, however, that the pub- 
lishing business was ing through the same condi- 
tions of inflation from which all trades have experienced 
so serious a reaction. Loss of confidence precipitated 





a crisis, but the time was no doubt ripe for a change. 
Less than two months ago a number of the largest 
publishing houses in the country were seriously consid- 
ering the advisability of throwing over a goodly pro- 
portion of their Fall books into the next year. Perhaps 
this has been done to some extent, but a glance at the 
season’s announcements indicates a determination to 
carry out arrangements already made. I am informed 
by more than one leading New York firm of publishers 
that their orders are larger than were expected, and 
that in Chicago and vicinity especially, the business is 
almost normal. If a halt has been called to the reckless 
competition in discounts and credits, the panic will not 
have been without its benefit. 

Resident literary men have scarcely begun to return 
to town from their summer outings—such of them as 
were able to take outings this year. Not all of them 
are as fortunate as Mr. Frank R. Stockton, whose out- 
ing lasts the year round. He has a country home at 
Convent, N. J., and is rarely seen in the city. His 
place is called «The Holt,” and there he raises flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, for his own and his friends’ use. 
No announcement of his literary plans is obtainable 
beyond the volume of short stories already mentioned 
in THe DIA, soon to be published by Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Some interesting announcements are made for the 
literary celebration of the centenary of the death of 
Madame Roland—the famous leader of the Girondists 
in the French Revolution, whose execution by the guil- 
lotine (Nov. 8, 1793), at the hands of extremists of her 
own party, was the occasion of the memorable excla- 
mation, “O Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” The “ Life and Letters” of Madame Roland 
will soon be published; and an early number of “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine” will give an article on the same sub- 
ject by the same biographer, who has had free access 
to the family papers. A selection from the letters will 
appear in the magazine. 

The announcement of an acting version of Mr. 
Aldrich’s “ Mercedes,” by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., has called special attention to the fact that that 
play has been put on the season’s repertory of Mr. A. 
M. Palmer’s stock company. Miss Julia Arthur’s ap- 

as “ Mercedes” at the production of the drama 
in this city last Spring added considerably to her pres- 
tige as an actress. The company began a tour of the 
country, at Brooklyn last week; and it was well worth 
a pilgrimage to the sister city to see once more the 
almost perfect rendering of the little play. The latter 
requires the simplest yet the most finished acting. The 
performance will be given some two or three times 
during the company’s stay in Chicago. 

The exhibition of English Pre-Raphaelite paintings, 
given at Philadelphia and New York last Winter, is 
recalled by the numerous volumes concerning the move- 
ment, and the reprints of books by members of the 
group, about to be published. The most important of 
these is the new work by Holman Hunt, which is looked 
for with the deepest interest by old disciples of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and by novitiates created 
last year. Next in interest is the Macmillan reprint of 
Christina G. Rossetti’s “Goblin Market and Other 
Poems,” to be illustrated by Lawrence Housman. Put- 
nam also will reprint Rossetti’s «« House of Life” in their 
« Literary Gems” series. 

Tke literary and artistic activity of Dr. Edward 
Eggleston and his daughters is emphasized by a new 
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volume in which all three are concerned, shortly to be 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. “The Story 
of Washington” is written by Elizabeth Eggleston 
Seelye, edited by Edward Eggleston, and contains about 
a hundred illustrations by Miss Allegra Eggleston. It 
is expected that the book will supply a demand for a life 
of Washington the man, of convenient size, not only 
popular but also including the latest results of research. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, whose sketches of Italian 
life have attracted wide attention, will soon begin in 
the “Atlantic Monthly” a three-part story entitled 
“The Man from Aidone,” a study of Sicilian life among 
the peasants and in the sulphur mines. Love and 
tragedy fill the pages of what is probably Mrs. Cavaz- 
za’s most important contribution to fiction. Her real- 
istic stories are the more remarkable from the fact that 
the author is American by birth, and has never visited 
Italy. Having married an Italian gentleman, she will 
make her first trip to that country this Winter. Mrs. 
Cavazza has always been a resident of Portland, Me., 
and has had a close friendship with the Lonfellow and 
Whittier families, from whom she received helpful 
advice in her early literary work. 

Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy has settled into his 
editorial duties at “The Cosmopolitan” office so quietly 
that people scarcely realize that he is now a permanent 
factor in New York literary life. As for the magazine 
itself, I learn that it was necessary to stop printing 
the September number, containing the World’s Fair 
articles and illustrations, in order to get the October 
number published. Orders for some forty thousand 
copies have been left unfilled. The illustrations of the 
Worid’s Fair in the magazines, it may be said, have been 
as a whole very artistic and suggestive, but I have seen 
nothing that could compare with the series of heliotype 
views given in recent numbers of the “American Archi- 
tect.” The original photographs evidently have been 
taken after the grounds were put in perfect shape, and 
they give one who has not seen the Exposition a realiz- 
ing sense of its beauty which has not been obtained 
elsewhere. It is to be hoped that the decorative work 
at the Fair by our American artists may be reproduced 


in the same fashion. ARTHUR STEDMAN 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


Professor Huxley’s “Collected Works” are to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the “ Eversley” 
style of their Kingsley, Church, and Morley. 

It is said that Mr. P. G. Hamerton has written his 
autobiography, and deposited it in his publisher’s safe, 
there to remain until after the author’s death. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s Christmas book for this year will 
be called “The True Story Book,” and its contents will 
range from Thermopyle and the finding of Vinland to 
events of our own century. 

Dr. Jessopp and Mr. Gosse are at work upon a life 
of Donne. Dr. Jessopp wrote the article on Donne in 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” and possesses, 
moreover, a number of his unpublished manuscripts. 

“My Arctic Journal,” by Mrs. Lieutenant Peary, is 
announced for early publication by the Contemporary 
Publishing Company. It will be illustrated by the 
remarkable photographs taken by Mr. and Mrs. Peary 
in Northern Greenland. 





We learn from the London “Bookman” that M. 
Bourget’s visit to this country is the result of an 
arrangement with the editor of the New York “ Her- 
ald,” and is to result in an American society novel, to 
be published in that newspaper. 

“The National Observer,” in consequence of the 
searcity of new publications during the dull Summer 
season, filled one of its recent numbers with reviews of 
old books, such as “Ivanhoe,” “in Memoriam,” and 
Macaulay’s “ History,” done in the modern style. 

An English publisher announces a translation of 
Ibsen’s “ Brand,” by Professor C. H. Herford. We 
have often questioned the possibility of translating 
“Brand” into English verse at all adequate to'the form 
and thought of that poem, but if Mr. Herford’s work 
shall prove to have been done throughout upon the 
plane of the fragment published in “The Contemporary 
Review” a year or two since, he will deserve the heart- 
iest of congratulations. 


Mr. Norman Gale, in the London “Academy,” makes 
the following suggestive comparison between the minor 
poets of England and America: “Are the writers of 
American minor verse, taken in the lump, better than 
their English relations, or do the oversea publishers 
behave more warily than thosein London? Probably in 
the midst of a practical, mechanical people the muse of 
song finds fewer open houses. One thing is certain: 
the volumes of verse that are visitors to our shores 
strike a better average than do the abundant books of 
rhyme that, coming from our own presses, exceed the 
hairs of the head in multitude.” 

The London “Literary World” is the source of the 
following bit of information: “The great edition of 
Plato’s Republic, to which, as is well known, Professors 
Jowett and Lewis Campbell have been devoting them- 
selves for some years, will see the light very shortly. 
It was an open secret in Balliol at the time of the 
Master’s severe illness eighteen months ago, that one 
of the chief anxieties of his physicians arose from the 
patient’s absolute determination to get up and work— 
sometimes for several hours—at MSS. or proofs. And 
Professor Campbell, too, has found an active man’s 
consolation for retirement in the magnum opus.” 

The French courts have recently decided that agree- 
ments between author and publisher are strictly per- 
sonal, the ground of the judgment being that the author 
chooses his publisher, for his own personal reasons, as a 
quasi-collaborator; whereas the reputation and actsof any 
substituted publisher might be morally and materially 
damaging to the book and its success. The point was 
also laid down that it would be unfair to subject any 
author and his works to the transfers to which the busi- 
ness of a publisher isexposed. The case arose from the 
publication, by the successors to the business of Dentu, 
of a new edition of the “Iambes” of Auguste Barbier. 

Mr. Roden Noel was with John Addington Symonds 
at the time of the latter’s death, and, in “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” thus writes of his interment: ‘“ An- 
gelo and I helped to put him in his coffin, and drove 
with him across Rome in the night at 3.30. It was 
quite dark, but as we came near the Protestant Cemetery 
the dawn began to glimmer above the buildings of the 
Palatine and through the arches of the Colosseum; a rare 
bird woke and twittered in the cypress trees; long 
wreaths of white mist wavered close tothe ground. . . . 
He lies one pace away from Trelawney, and within 
reach of a kiss from Shelley’s cor cordium, a most lovely 
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santly all through the funeral.” 

An eight-volume series of “Periods of European 
History” is in preparation by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
The works will embody the results of the latest investi- 
gations, and will contain references and notes. The 
volume treating of the Seventh Period, a. p. 1789- 
1815, by Mr. H. Morse Stevens, has been issued, and 
that on the First Period, a. p. 476-918, by Mr. C. W. 
C. Oman, is nearly ready. The second Period, a. p. 918- 
1272, is by Mr. T. F. Tout; the third, a. p. 1272-1494, 
by Mr. R. Lodge; the period a.p. 1494-1598, by Mr. 
A. H. Johnson; from a. Dp. 1598-1715, by Mr. H. O. 
Wakeman; from A. p. 1715-1789, by Mr. A. Hassall; 
and the eighth and concluding Period embraces the 
history of Europe from 1815 to 1893. The general 
editor is Mr. Arthur Hassall, and his co-laborers are 
all well known for their studies in the departments they 
have chosen. 

Lady Shelley, says the London “ Atheneum,” has 
given to the Bodleian Library, on conditions, an exten- 
sive collection of MSS. relating to the late Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and his wife Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, consisting of letters written by them or ad- 
dressed to them, as well as original MSS. of Shelley’s 
poems, and the original Diary kept by Mrs. Shelley, 
together with a number of copies of the impression of 
the same privately printed by the late Sir Perey Shelley. 
The principal conditions which Lady Shelley desires to 
be strictly observed are: that all these documents, ex- 
cept MSS. of poems and such letters as have already 
been printed by Mrs. Shelley in her edition of her hus- 
band’s prose works or in Prof. Dowden’s Life, should 
until the centenary of Shelley’s death in 1922 be kept 
apart, and not be allowed to be seen by any person ex- 
cept the Curators and Bodley’s Librarian, and that no 
copy of any portion of them should be taken by any one. 





WHITTIER’S LOVE OF HOME. 

Whittier, as is well known, was no traveller. It is 
doubtful if he was ever outside of New England. His 
home attachment was a passion, and he had little wish 
to roam. Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, in her “ Personal Rec- 
ollections of Whittier,” lately published by Messrs. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., gives an interesting passage on this 
phase of the poet’s character: 

“He was sensitive to every change of temperature and 
seemed to be constantly longing for the summer air, the 
blooming flowers, and the singing birds. He suffered in the 
cold, bleak winds of New England, and often said: * It must 


to him than the Rhine, and Chocorua and Mount Washington 
more than the splendors of the Jungfrau and the Matter 
horn. Not the Bay of Naples nor the Bosphorus could 
rival in his affections the North Shore and the expanse of 
foam-crested waters about the Isles of Shoals. A friend whom 
he greatly admired, in answering some inquiries of his as to 
her birthplace in another State, added: * But my ancestors 
lived in Manchester-by-the-Sea.’ ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘I knew 
thee was from Essex County.’”’ 





ORGANIZATION AMONG LITERARY WORKERS. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in some appreciative 
comments on the Literary Congress at Chicago last 
July, printed in “ Harper’s Magazine ” for October, gives 
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the following sensible observations on the benefits that 
might be derived from organization among literary 
workers: 

** Perhaps the time is not yet ripe foran effective literary Con- 
gress. But the time is evidently at hand for general confer- 
ences of the literary men and women who use the English 
language. Literature pure and simple is not organized, and 
the workers in it are without standards, and without the ben- 
efits of conference and coiperation. Philology, folk-lore, Old 
English, ete., have their societies of mutual comparison and 
aid; there are even historical associations upon a scientific 
basis. Literature is unorganized. It is probably incapable of 
scientific organization and codperation from its nature, But 
the great body of writers of English literature can certainly 
gain power and encouragement by conferences if not by for- 

“ The value of the Chicago conference is in the suggestion 
of the possibility of impressing literary workers with their 
increasing responsibility in their increasing opportunity, and 
of elevating the literary standard of the English-reading 
world. If five hundred of the producing authors of America 
had come together at Chicago and conferred seriously upon 
this subject would they not have gained strength and clarity 
of purpose, and would not the effect have been felt through- 
out the country ? Would not personal contact and compar- 
ison of views have resulted in some sort of inspiration ? Would 
not such a Congress in London, even if confined to fiction and 
belles-lettres, raise the profession in dignity, and profoundly 
impress the English-reading world ? Why, in respect to such 

f. es, should literature be an exception to all the sci- 
ences, and to technical literary scholarship? ” 


ACCORDING TO STANDPOINT. 

Two well-dressed Americans were overheard narrat- 
ing to each other their experiences as visitors to Chi- 
cago. “ The greatest thing I have seen here,” said one, 
“is the Stock Yards. I was down there yesterday watch- 
ing them killing hogs. They would yank a hog by the 
heels, stick him, tumble him into hot water, and scrape 
him, all inside of a minute. I’m sure some of ’em were 
alive yet when their bristles were taken off.” The other 
man laughed heartily, as though in admiration both of 
the efficiency of the process and of the joke on the hogs. 
« Yes,” said he, “ Chicago is a smart town! It beats the 
world, I reckon!” 

A man with foreign dress and accent was heard, at 
the Parliament of Religions, explaining the failure of 
Christianity in India. “The conditions and standards 
of our country,” said he, “are different from those of 
yours. Your Chicago slaughter-houses are a shame and 
a curse to civilization. A religion which allows such 
things cannot be understood and is not wanted in the 
East.” 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 8ST. PETER. 

The following sonnet, apropos of one of the most cel- 
ebrated of recent “finds,” is from a volume of verse 
just published in England by Mme. Darmesteter (A. 
Mary F. Robinson): 

** To-morrow or in twenty centuries 
The sudden falling open of a lid 
On some gray tomb beside the Pyramid 

May bring the first Evangel to our eyes. 

“ That day, who knows with what aghast surprise 
Our priests shall touch the very deeds He did, 
And learn the truth so many ages hid, 

And find, perchance, the Christ did never rise. 


‘“* What then? shall all our faith be accounted vain ? 
Nothing be left of all our nights of prayer ? 
Nothing of all the scruples, all the tears, 
Of endless generations’ endless years ? 
Take heart! Be sure the fruits of these remain. 
Hark tothe Inner Witness: Christ is there!” 





Pa 
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HYMN OF THE HARVEST. 
Now to thee, gracious Lord of the seasons, be honor and glory 


and praise, 

That again in the joy of the harvest our jubilant anthem we 
raise, 

Though many the fears that beset us, though faith waxes 
feeble and cold, 

Thy bow, with its promise unbroken, glitters still as it glit- 
tered of old. 

Though weary we grow in our watching the weeks of the 
drought as they pass, 

When the earth is as iron beneath us, and the heaven above 
us as brass. 

Yet the showers come back in their season ; once more in the 
land there is seen 

The brook brimming over with crystal, the grass as the emer- 
ald green. 

Though troubled the spirit within us, when the mist upon val- 
ley and plain 

Lies thick, and the clouds in their armies return again after 
the rain. 


Yet the sun cometh forth as a giant, and after the tempest 
the morn 

Is cloudless and fair, and the color grows golden and rich on 
the corn. 


For seed time and harvest we thank Thee; our fears as the 
shadows have fled ; 

Thou hast given his seed to the sower, Thou hast given the 
eater his bread. 


Alfred Church in the London Spectator. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October 1, 1893. 


Army Authors. C.C. Bateman. Californian. 

Autumn. Edith M. Thomas. A(flantic. 

Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. Illus. E. L. Weeks. Harper. 
Blockade-Running. Illus. Emma H. Ferguson. Lippincott. 
California as a Health Resort. P.C. Remondino. Californian. 
Colored Audition. Alfred Binet. Popular Science. 
Chéret, Jules. Ilius. R.H.Sherard. Mag. of Art. 
Chicago, Economic and Statistical Studies. J. J. Halsey. Dial. 
Christian Faith and Scientific Freedom. North American. 
Criminal Festivals. Guillaume Ferrero. Popular Science. 
Decorative Sculpture atthe Fair. Illus. Mag. of Art. 
Deerhounds in America. George MacDougali. Californian. 
Electricity at the Fair. Illus. C. M. Lungren. Pop. Science. 
England and France in Siam. G. N. Curzon. No. American. 
Franz, Robert. W.F. Apthorp. Atlantic. 

French Illustrators. [lus. F.N. Doubleday. Scribner. 
Garden of the Gods. Illus. J. J. Peatfield. Californian. 
Gothernburg System in America. E.R.L.Gould. Atlantic. 
Greek Poetry, Power of. R.C.Jebb. Atlantic. 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission. James Monroe. Atlantic. 
Home Rule Bill and the Lords. North American. 
Household Arts at the Fair. F. A. Fernald. Pop. Science. 
Insane and the State. A. Macfarlane. Popular Science. 
Isthmus and Sea Power. A. T. Mahan. Atlantic. 
Japanese Beauties. Illus. Helen Gregory-Flesher. Calif’n. 
Jesus’s Childhood. Illus. H. Van Dyke. Harper. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick. Illus. Virginia Butler. Lippincott. 
Lispenard’s Meadows. Illus. T. A. Janvier. Harper. 
Literary West, The. Dial. 

Man of Letters as a Man of Business. W. D. Howells. Scribner. 
Necromancy Unveiled. A. Hermann. Lippincott. 

New York’s Wealth. Mayor Gilroy. North American. 
Northwest Mounted Police. Illus. J. G. A. Creighton. Scribner. 
Ornaments of the Botocudus. Illus. J. C. Branner. Pop. Sci. 
Oxford Undergraduate Life. Illus. R. H. Davis. Harper. 
Plants of the American Desert. Illus. H. L. Clarke. Pop. Sci. 





Playwriting. W.H.Crane. North American. 

Polar Probabilities of 1894. Gen. A. W. Greeley. North Am. 
Psychology, Progress of. J. McK. Cattell. Pop. Science. 
Quail-Hunting. Illus. C.D. Lanier. Harper. 

Railway Financial Problems. A.C. Miller. Dial. 
Randolph-Clay Duel. Florence Walker. Lippincott. 
Republican Party’s Future. R. H. McDonald, Jr. Calif’n. 
Ruskin’s Life. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Scott's Voyage in Lighthouse Yacht. R.L. Stevenson. Scribd. 
Silver Problem. Andrew Carnegie, John Lubbock. North Am. 
Smith, Goldwin, on the United States. Dial. 

Syrian Riders. Illus. T. A. Dodge. Harper. 

Tilden Trust, The. J. L. High. Atlantic. 

Toulouse in Summer. Illus. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Harper. 
Ural Cossack Fisheries. Illus. N. Borodine. Pop. Science. 
Washington’s Historic Houses. Illus. T.S. Hamlin. Scribner. 
White City, Artofthe. Illus. Will H. Low. Scribner. 
Witchcraft Superstition in Norfolk. Charles Roper. Harper. 
World’s Fair, Literary Tributes on the. Dial. 


List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, embracing 104 titles, includes all books 
received by THE DiAt since last issue. | 








HISTORY. 
The United States: An Outline of Political History, 1492- 
1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 12mo, uncut, pp. 312. 
Maemi & Co. $2. 
The History of Illinois and Louisiana under ee a Rule. 


ith a general view of French Dominion in North Amer- 
ica and of the English Occupation of Illinois. —o 
Wallace. 8vo, pp. 433. Robt. Clarke & Co. 0 


History of the a under Lewis and Clarke, to 
the Sources of uri River, ete. New edition, re- 
printed from the ‘edition of 1814, with critical 5 


ary, new introduction, and complete index, by Elliott 
Coues. In 4 vols., ve 4 illustrations, 8vo, 
uncut. New York rper. $12.50 net. 

Ancient India, 2000 B.C.-800 A:D. By Romesh Chunder 


Dutt, author of “ Civilization i in Ancient India.” With 
maps, 18mo, pp. 196. Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. By 
Oliver J. Thatcher. 16mo, pp. 312. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

English History for American Readers. By Thomas W. 
Higginson and Edward Ky Illus., 12mo, pp. 334. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


General George H. Thomas: A Critical Bi hy. By 
Don Piatt ; with concluding chapters by Henry V. Boyn- 
ton. With ‘portrait, 8vo, pp. 658. Robt. Clarke & Co. $3. 

Sam Houston, and the We. - pee oe in Texas. By 
Alfred M. Williams. wy; and maps, 8vo, pp. 
405, gilt top. Soles Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. By ad 
B. Claflin. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 95, gilt top. T 
Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

The Court of Louis XIV. By Imbert de Saint-Amand ; 

by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 266. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Albert Brisbane: A Mental Biography, with a character 
a Aes By —— Brisbane. Illus., 8vo, pp. 377. Arena 


Rear- Se Melancton Smith, U.S. N., A Memoir. By 
—— Gold Thwaites. Pamphlet. Madison, Wis.: The 
uthor 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Essays in London and Elsewhere. By a James. 
12mo, pp. 305, uncut. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Essays in Idleness. B Repplicr... 16mo, pp. 224, 
elit top. Houghton. Miftlin & Ce 

The Opinions of a Philosopher. By enon Grant. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 225. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
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Vv bus Puerisque, and > By Robes, Louis | A Norse Romance. By a O. M. Spofford. Illus., 4to, 
tevenson. With etched portrait, 1 mes BE . gilt G, P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 
top, rough edges. gy ys oe Can This Be Love ? By Mrs. Parr, author of “ Dumps.” 
Letters to Dead Authors. By (Four ad- Illus., 12mo, pp. 348. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


ditional —~ 7 a With etched 16mo, PP. 253, 
gilt top, rough edges.  giled porta tiny 

The True Grandeur of Nations: An Oration. ‘by Chace 
Sumner. 16mo, pp. 132. Lee & Shepard. 

Shakespeare’s England. By William White, “New il- 
lustrated edition, revised, 12mo, pp. 254, gilt edges. 
millan & Co. $2. 


The Writi of Thomas Jefferson. Collected and edited 
by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol. II., 1776-1781. Gilt top, 
8vo, pp. 517. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 

The Wri of George W m. Collected and ed- 
_ a ile top, ‘ord. Vol. y ) _- 
1799. 8vo, t , uncut edges. le 
nam’s Sons. "BS. net ~ 

The Works of Edited by William Aldis 
Wane, Ino yo = ol. [X., 8vo, pp. 772, uncut. 


~~ i. 2. ys, M.A., ord Bean 
Notes. Edited, with additions, ea B: Wheatley 
F.S.A. Vol. IL, illus., 12mo, pp. 407 
& Co. $1.50. 
The Work of son mutt: Its Influence upon Modern 
t Waldstein. With por- 
trait, 18mo, pp. 200. as ee. $1. 


zig 


The Hoch ot Mewes. Edited, with notes, by James Bald- 
win, -Ph:D., author of “The Book Loven. ” 16mio, pp. 
304, Silees, Burdett 4 & Co. 

POETRY. 


A Roadside Harp: A Book of Verses. Louise Imo- 
oan,,' 16mo, pp. 62, silver top. Py aie ae. 


& Co 
ay 5 DCL. "16mo, ety re yoy A 
uncut 
Macmillan & Co $1.25. - va 


The Seven Cities of the ont etn Same, Soin 
ane Senne, md amy » — Bart., au 
” t. 

nse. 1s one 


16mo 
. $1.25. 
Gaon ye, and Ave! an Ode for the Shel- 
y Cen’ By Charles G. D. Roberts. 12mo, pp. 
126, uncut. Green & Co. $1.25. 
Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, with Cottage 
Pov te Peto Bosse. 18mo, illus., pp. 246, uncut, 
gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $1. 
eee 7 and the Pine. o BY Martha Perry 4" ote 
fant hk Second edition, 16mo, pp. 156. D. 


The Friendship of the Faiths: An Ode inscribed to the 


of Religions. By Louis James Block. 16mo, 
pp. 16, paper. CH. Kerr & Co. 
FICTION. 


Why Constantinople Fell. 
Wallace, author of “ en tilee. ” 2 vols., 16mo. 


ros. Boxed, $2.50. 
Lane 3 Fuller. Illus., 12mo, 


Memoirs of his Adventures at Home 
venson. 12mo, pp. 


Stories. By George A. Hibbard, au- 
— 4 pp. 268, uncut “t 


Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes Brown, author of 
an a 16mo, pp. 316. Houghton, Mifflin 


Ingleside. _By, , Barbara Yechton, author of ‘‘ Christine’s 
Gurvicetion.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 219. T. Y. Crowell & 


cham eee An Adirondack Story. By David S. Fos- 
ter, author of “* Rebecca the Witch.” 12mo, pp. 300. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 





Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell Dole, author of 
“A Score of Famous Composers.’ 12mo, pp. 327. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

From Side ~ + ap A Collection of Chi- 

cago Stories. Wheeler. 16mo, pp. 352. 
Cheese eR. Donnelly & Som Cn $1.25 

Arsareth: A Tale of the Luray Caverns. By B.C. War- 
ren. 16mo, pp. 273. A. Lovell & Co. $1. 

The Translation ofa Savage. By Gilbert ey author 
of “ Pierre and His People.’ 16mo, pp. 184. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cts. 

Stories of Italy. Illus., 32mo, pp. 208, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 

The Faience Violin. By Champfleury ; translated by Will- 
= Bishop. 16mo, pp. 170. D. Appleton & Co. 
5 ets. 

Joel Marsh, An American. By Avery —e 
pp. 263, paper. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 50 cts. 


REPRINTS OF STANDARD FICTION. 


The Works of George W. Cable. In 5 vols., 12mo, boxed. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $6. 

The Works of Thomas Nelson Page. In 4 vols., 12mo, 
boxed. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. By Henry 


py by pos oe lay peer,’ ly Ind vol. illus. 


iy 5 and Agnes Gray. 4% ae 
i as A 16mo, gilt top, rough edges. 


asta: By Ghastasto Routt. 18mo, illus., pp. 292, 
uncut, gilt top. Macmillan & $1. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: Half a Hero, by An- 
thony Hope. 12mo, pp. 314. 50 cts. 

Harper’s Quarterly: The Bread-Winners, A Social Study. 
16mo, pp. 319. 50 cts. 

Appletons’ Town and Country Library: Ideala, by Sa- 
rah Grand ; 16mo, pp. 269. 50 cts. 

Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series: Third Hand 
High, by W. N. Murdock ; 16mo, pp. 253. 50 cts. 
LE ene: The One Good Guest, by L. 

Walford ; 16mo, pp. 330. 50 cts. . 

Rand, McNally’s Rialto Series: Amabel, by Cathae Mac- 

‘ aan 75 ets. 

Bonner’s ice Series: Brandon Coyle’s ue ty in 
E. D. EN Southworth ; illus., 16mo, pp. 411. mel 
eton in the Closet by Mrs. E. D. E.N N. Southworth ; ill 
16mo, pp. 381. Each, 50 cts. 


JUVENILE. 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve: A Tale of the H 
By G. A. Henty. Illus., 12mo, pp. 384. Gente S Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Through the Sikh War: A Tale of the Conquest Ang 


By G. A. Hen Illus., 12mo, 
Soribeer’s Seu $1.50 gions 


A Jacobite Exile : Being So Advertons of 2 ¥. En- 
lishman in the Service of Charles XII. By G. A. Henty. 
fins. "12me, pp. 353. } nto r’s Sons. $1.50. 


oa —y" poeaiy 


a — 
The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia. Brad- 
y = = Illus., oblong 8vo, pp. 79. T. Y. en & 
Jack in the Bush ; or, A Summer on a Salmon River. By 
Grant. "Iilus., 16mo, pp. 374. Chas. Scribner’s 


Jack Hall ; or, The School Dye of an American Boy. By 
Robert Grant, author of “ ‘ace to Face.” Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 394. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Diccon the Bold : A Story of the Days of C —- By 
John Russell , author of ** Diego Pi Illus., 
12mo, pp. 279. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


16mo, 
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Oscar Peterson, Ranchman and Ranger. By Henry Wil- 
lard French, author of ‘‘ Lance of ieee” ‘Biee. 
8vo, pp. 380. rop Co. $1.50. 

Koradine Letters: A Girl’s Own Book. By Alice B. 
Life 0 oe ~~ , and Lida Hood —— Also,  <sentive 

——: as etter to you r 12mo, 4 i- 
ARce'B. Stockhase aCe, a 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


With Thackeray in America. By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 179. Chas. Sedtinads lena, $2. 

Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Dougias 

gr -A. 12mo, pp. 209, uneut. Longmans, G: 


—_ reen, 
che Land. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne, author of 
“The ite Mustang.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 334. Price- 
Gill Co’s “* WaeWhows Series.” $1. 
The Economizer: How and Where to Find the Gems of 
ys Fair. Illus., 18mo, pp. 68. Rand, McNally & Co. 
cts. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Principles of Economics: The Satisfaction of Human 
Wants. By Grover Peese Osborne. 8vo, pp. 454, gilt 
top. Robt. Clarke & Co. $2. 

Dependent, Defective, and Delinque 
Charles R. Henderson, A.M. 
Heath & Co. $1.50. 

Abnormal Man, » being Sinn ys on Education and Crime, and 
related subjects. 7 ae — McDonald. 8vo, pp. 445. 
Government Printing Offi 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Science of Mechanics: 4 Se and Historical Ex- 
are y= of its Principles. . Ernst Mach ; trans- 
iy by Thomas J. ey “Tilus., 12mo, pp. 534, 
The Open Court Pub’g Co. $2.50. 
An Examination of Weismannism. By George Jolin Ro- 
.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 221, gilt top. 
Open pen Quast Publishing Co. $1. 
The Science of Thought: Three Introductory Letters. 
| ge Miiller. 12mo, pp. 125, paper. Open Court Pure 
The Science of Thought. By the Rev. S. S. Hebberd. 
Revised edition, 12mo, pp. 96. Madison, Wis.: Tracy, 


Gibbs & Co. 
REFERENCE. 


Technological Dictionary : jy and Spanish- 
English. By Néstor Ponce de Leon. Second edition, in 
| Fm on “morocco. New York: N. Ponce de 

n 6. 

A ceettenney of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quota- 

tions, for a = readers of Current Literature. 
lackman. Eleventh oem, 16mo, 
pp. 262, gilt ~ ‘¢ P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 

The World’s By Sok and Colonial Exchanges : A ee 
Reckoner. By John Henry Norman. 16mo, pp. 164. 


nt Classes. B 
16mo, pp. 277. D. 


. Putnam’s $1.25, 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
An Introduction to the French Language : Being a <~ 
. an 


tical Grammar with Exercises. By — 
Daell. 16mo, pp. 229. Ginn & Co. $1.1 

Outlines of Rhetoric. Embodied in rules, , ex- 
amples, ete. By John F. Genung, author of “ Practi 
Elements of Rhetoric.” 16mo, pp. 331. Ginn & Co. $1. 

Longmans’ German Grammar, Complete. By J. Ulrich 
a m, B.A. 16mo, pp. 252. Longmans, Green, & Co 
90 cts. 

Advanced Lessons in > for Advanced Grammar 
Grades, etc. B Hyde, author of * Practical 
Lessons in the Use of lish.*’ 16mo, pp. 199. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 65 cts. 

A Laboratory Manual, Aig & a Course of Experiments in 

e Senne, W. R. Orndorff, A.B. Illus., 
16mo, boards. D.C. Path &s 40 cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The King and the Kingdom: A Study of the Four Gospels. 
3 series. 3 vols.,8vo. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.20. 
The New Bible and Its New Uses. By Jeeeeh = Crooker. 
16mo, pp. 286. : George H. E 








The New Redemption: A Call to the Church to Room. 
struct Socleuy according to the Gospel of Christ. By 
George D. Herron, author of ‘* The r Christ.” 
18mo, pp. 176, gilt top. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

Glimpses through Life’s bt wees Selections from the 
writings of J. R. Miller, D.D., author of ‘‘ Silent Times.” 


— by Evalena I. it er. 18mo, 218, T. Y. 
Crowe & Co. 75 cts. -_ _ 


Of the Imitation of Christ: Four Books. By Thomas & 
Kempis. New edition, illus., 18mo, pp. 201. T. Y.Cro- 
well & Co. 75 cts 

Phillips Brooks Year Book : Selections from the Wri 
of Phillips Brooks, >. B ay 5s P. Ss. aie 
top, 16mo, pp. 366. 

The Dayspring from ay High. ng? tothe 
~— a Cary. 18mo, pp. 280. Houghton, ad 

Little Children in the Church of Christ. my, om Charles 
Roads. 16mo, pp. 212. D. Lothrop Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Judge a Horse: A Concise Treatise as to its Qual 
—_ ete., including Bits and Bitting, Saddles, Driving’ 
By Capt. F. W. Bach. Illus., 12mo, pp. 180. 
R Jenkins. $1. 
Household Art. Edited by Candace Wheeler. 
204. Harper $1. 


Jo 


r’s ‘* Distaff Series.” 


The Kindergarten. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 18mo, 
pp. 216. Harper’s ‘‘ Distaff Series.” $1. 


18mo, pp. 








LEIF ERIKSON. 


A new work just published, showing further investiga- 
tion made by the late Eben Norton Horsford, on the location 
of “‘LEIF*S HOUSE IN VINELAND,” and a paper on 
the “‘GRAVES OF THE NORTHMEN,”’ by his daugh- 
ter, Cornelia Horsford. 

With maps and illustrations ; beautifully printed from the 
University Press, Cambridge. Paper, $1.50; cloth bound, 
_ PUBLISHED BY 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, BOSTON. 


(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 


BY CAPT. F. W. BACH. 
A concise treatise as to its Qualities and Soundness—including 
a and —~ ‘ice and Saddling—Stable Drainage, Driving, 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00. For sale by all booksellers, 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PUBLISHER OF VETERINARY Books. 
851 and 853 SIXTH AVE. (48th STREET), N. Y. 


eAMERICAN. ° edhe the Settlers of the 


pet Sate v4 the spemnemnenh of the Late War; ©. 

pendix con interesting ccounts 0 

the Battles fought } b oo? ral Andrew Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 

Two hundred signed and paid copies have just been 

reprinted at $2.00 each 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocmssrer, N. Y. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty > 4 supplying Public, Private, School, ye and 
Society Libraries. A topically arranged General Library List of 
the Standard Books of all Publishers mailed upon application. Esti- 
mates on submitted lists. 








of the Indian Wars 
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Langeeee Mastered in 10 Weeks 
French, Guanine, Speci, Italian, 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks, without 
leaving your homes, by the Meisterschaft System. 550th 
Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence 
of the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each 
language. 

All questions answered and exercises corrected free 
of charge. Specimen copy of Part L., either language, 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent postage stamp. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 196 Summer Street, annie Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anv 1889. 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 
Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
— suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
Household uses. 
ag under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 105% Duane Street, 


New York Crry. 





REMEMBER 


That the Erie lines have the following to offer : 
Solid trains between Chicago and New York. 
No change of cars, any class of tickets. 
Vestibule limited trains. 
Pullman dining and sleeping cars. 
Pullman sleeping cars to Y Boston and to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Fare two dollars less than by lines offering same 
service. —— 
If you are thinking of making a trip East it will 
pay you to call at the Chicago office of the Erie, 
242 Clark Street, Grand Pacific Hotel Building. 





PERFECT FREEDOM. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
The ‘Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and -Aétion. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 
The Christ in whom Christians Believe. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


With an etched Portrait by W. H. W. Bicksext. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co., 53 State St., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MICHIGAN ‘PEMALE SEMINARY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A superior school and refined home. Number of students 
limited. Terms $250. Send for Catalogue. Opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1893. Brick buildings, passenger elevator, and 
steam heat. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL (FOR BOYS), Asheville, N.C. 
1793.— EsTasiisnep rn 1793.— 1893. 
01st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Binenam, Supt. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Rockford, Mm. 
Forty-fifth year begins Sept. 13, 1893, College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good 
growing library, fine gymnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address Saran F. Anperson, Principal (Lock box 52). 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 


Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five Seaslioes. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 


Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Principal. 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 
No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. 

Will re-open Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 

GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 
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tional unities are also provided for the study - 
tion, the Fine Arts, and Modern Languages. The admirably 
equipped Home aff. a safe and inviting residence for lady 


students. Calendar ten. 
Frank W. Hats, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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